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Esprit de Corps 


By Colonel Russell P. Reeder, Jr. 


N 1868 a great French leader, Colonel Ardant du Picgq, said, “Ihe soldier seems 

to fight alone lost in smoke, dispersion, and confusion of battle; . . . let us 
strengthen the soldier by unity.” Colonel du Picq’s ideas on esprit de corps were 
disturbing to top Fre ch : Army leaders of his day and they were not adopted. He 
was censured heav “ily for his ideas on this subje ct, but after the Germans had beaten 
the French in the Franco-Prussian War, the French Army recognized that if Colo 
nel du Picq’s thoughts had been vigorously adopted when he first advanced them, 
the French Army would have given a better account of itself in 1870. Colonel du 
Picq was killed in that war, but his thoughts on esprit de corps in his Battle Studies 
are inspiring to all military men. He has been characterized by Marshal Foch as 
“The exponent of moral force, the most powerful element in the strength of 
armies 


In is ancient world two military formations were developed which meant 
power, both physical and moral, one of which enabled the Romans to rule for five 
centuries. These were the phalanx and the legion. The spirit of the ancient sol 
dier was not unusually high but the solidity of these formations was too much for 
the enemies of Greece and Rome, for they were virtual powerhouses of massed sol 
diers. The private soldier was buoyed up by knowing that his leaders were in 
front. He was kept in formation by his secondary le aders who were stationed in 
the rear. And the ancient standards or colors, placed in the center of these solid 
formations, further inspired the troops by the united influence of both religion 
and honor. 


Although there were 16,000 men shoulder to shoulder in the ancient phalanx, 
the formation could be split up if occasion demanded. For example, if a leader 
desired to send a small group up a trail, he detached a unit about the size of two of 
our squads under a secondary leader. It makes us more tolerant of our own ad 
ministrative powers-that-be to realize that the ancients were constantly changing 
their TOGEs in their efforts to make the phalanx and legion less unwieldly. Re 
gardless of how they arranged their fighters, the ancients fought shoulder to 
shoulder because of the limited ‘ ‘range’ of the spear, the sword, and the arrow. 
The physical shoulder-to-shoulder contact buoyed up fainthearted soldiers. 
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Ancient warfare was practically as horrible as recent warfare before the advent of 
the atomic bomb. We can look at pictures of ancient fighting and with little imagi- 
nation visualize the slaughter. A picture of the Cavalry wedge attacking a part of 
the phalanx, or a picture of two formations of Infantry about to hack each other to 
pieces, makes us realize that it was principally the solidity of the formation which 
kept the fainthearted from going to the rear in sections. 


As man began spreading out on the battlefield when the crossbow came and then 
later because of gunpowder, it became evident, in the words of Colonel du Pica, 
that—The soldier must be strengthened by unity.” 


HIS problem of strengthening the soldier is inherent in all parts of an army. 
In the Air Forces the problem of a fainthearted pilot must be solved by the air 
leader. “The engine didn't sound right; we lost sight of the leader; the weather 
began clouding up—I thought I ought to save the plane—so we turned back.” The 
\rmored Cavalry has its own particular problem which, at times, leaders must 
solve—"Colonel, this platoon of tanks needs maintenance. We must turn back to 


that grove.” Amd in the Infantry the problem is just as pressing. “My shoe is 
bothering me, Se rgeant. I can't go on’; “I thought word came from the front for 
us to halt.” “We can't go on, Colonel, there are no more officers in the company. 


\nd in the Paratroopers, “I think I'd better hide in this hole, I don’t know where 


the rest are.” All these are problems of strengthening the soldier, and not too hard 
a problem. 


What Colonel du Picq meant by his words, “The soldier must be strengthened 
by unity’ was that today organization spirit or esprit de corps must take the place 
of shoulder-to-shoulder comfort of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 


So today we develop esprit de corps—the spirit of the unit. 


| ooking at our own Army in comparatively modern times, we find that in 1898 
a unit with an unusual organization spirit was developed. The unit was The 
Rough Riders. This unit was formed soon after the declaration of war by an un- 
usual combination—a combination consisting of a keen, Regular Army Surgeon 
and a virile ex-Secretary of the Navy. These two famous leaders, Colonel Leonard 
Wood and Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, attracted recruits from every 
state in the Union and from practically every walk of life. Colonel Wood, already 
a distinguished soldier, had previously won the Medal of Honor in the Indian 
wars. His knowledge of the Army and his desire to lead, when coupled with the 
nervous, dynamic energy of Theodore Roosevelt, produced a unit that rapidly be- 
came the talk of the country and one whose fame spread around the world. The 
Rough Riders were so devoted to the leadership of these two men that it was possi- 
ble to perform a miracle. This miracle was a miracle of time, for in but little over 
three weeks from the date of its initial assembly as a military unit, the regiment 
reached port under orders so that it might be moved to Cuba. Though the fighting 


which this famous regiment saw against the Spaniards cannot compare in fierce- 
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ness with the fighting in our Civil War or in our two World Wars, few organiza 
tions in history have surpassed the Rough Riders in organizational spirit. 


A leader in our own army in World War 1, Major General Ely, said, “A man 
will do more for Company A than he will for General So and So.” There is no 
doubt as to this. In the leadership course at West Point, Cadet Doc Blanchard 
echoed this sentiment when he answered an a” question, “WW hat single 
thing carried you on in the football field?” by replying, “The team, you can't let 
your teammates down. 


LL outstanding modern military organizations have esprit de corps and have 
Z Lcashed in on it. American Army units have it. The few without it were never 
the equal of any one of the many who had it. There is not space to describe the 
spirit, the esprit de corps, of the many great Army units. But we can say without 
reservation, that the spirit of units that have it can be traced back to the leadership 
of the commanders. 


In the British Army the esprit de corps probably developed after the conclusion 
of the Napoleonic Wars about 1850. The regimental spirit of the British is well 
known. The outstanding British divisions were those which had not only wonder 
ful regimental spirit but a great division spirit, too. Their outstanding divisions 
welded battalion and regimental spirit into a division spirit. The company spirit, 
the battalion, and the regimental spirit, are vitally important, but the division com 
mander must forge the division spirit so as to capitalize on the combined strength 
of all the men in his division. 


Major General R. A. Hull, the present Commandant of the British Staff Col 
lege and a highly successful division commander in World War II, at one time 
commanding the Sth British Division and at another time the 6th British Armored 
Division, did two things especially worthy of note. When his division moved into 
an area he covered the landscape with signs of the division insignia. Che effect of 
this is obvious. It became a division area not only in fact, but in spirit. Also, if a 
soldier in his division was picked up by the MPs for disreputable appearance in 
public, he would have the man brought before him and he would take out his pen 
knife and cut off the division insignia from the shoulder of the culprit. It is hard 
to imagine a harder punishment than to inflic t the power of unit opinion on aman 
in this way. This action of depriving a disreputable soldier of the right to wear the 
division insignia placed a high premium on the insignia. 


NOTHER saying of General Ely’s was this: “Private to general are partners 

in the ownership of the unit.” When a spirit of common ownership is imbued 
in an organization, the conduct of its members, off as well as on the battlefield, 
means trouble for the enemy. All of us who served in a division or a nondivisional 
unit that possessed high esprit de corps were fortunate. 


The responsibility of the leader toward the development of esprit de corps is 
clear, for warfare is too terrible not to havethe soul buoyed up by a common esprit. 
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\ SOUND KNOWLEDGE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS IS IN 


pensable to the fully qualified soldier \nd vet the 
demands of duty and everyday life prevent most othcers 
from becomin } perts in the shifting world scene Chere 
of course, the we lth ol factual information iailable in 
ur newspapel magazine ind books. But the trick is to 
It this information | v1¢ illy so that signih int develop 
nents may be gra ped What means are there to measure 
he real power of any o1 ill mations? If there are such prin 
ciples the task of becoming reasonably informed on inte1 
nation tre nd through following day by day develop 
ment mac mca urably CAaSsICcI 
Dher ! uch 1 method It IS ¢ illed Geopolitics, one of 
the social science [he name is misunderstood and for that 
reason many pel ons have denied themselves Its benefits. 


lhe German geog! iphers, whose school ended with the 
discredited Hausholfer, made such absurd claims for the 
Hlledgling science that the sound ideas they developed fell 
into equal disrepute with the mystic justification tor Ger 


GEOPO 








SOLDIER 


\merican and French scholarship has cleaned up the 
to a point where Geopolitics has achieved an acce pted 
among the social sciences. 

Because Geopolitics deals with unpredictable humar 
ings its basic facts cannot be measured with mathemat 
precision nor can it produce exact conclusions. But it 
long since passed the stage of prejudiced guesswork and is 
progressively improving the methods of measuring tl 
changing power of nations. Geopolitics is now able rea 
ably to establish the long-range framework into whicl 7 
future international events will fall. Since it is not « 
cerned with day by day occurrences in the world’s headli: 
there is nothing secret about either its facts or its conclu 
sions. Instead, Geopolitics provides an open door to anyon 
anxious to understand the complex problems of our moder! > 
world. 

Geopolitics might be described as the science that int 





prets the history of nations by explaining why certain na 
tions grow strong and others weak. To do this it collects th 
widest range of geographical facts and evaluates them in 











man aggression they evolved. However, intensive British, 
GEOPOLITICAL COMPONENTS OF POWER 
SPACE 





POPULATION 
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TICS 


ght of history. Thus, Geopolitics provides a key from 
: past and present with which to unlock the future. To 
tatesman it gives the assumptions essential to the con 
f national policy and to a milit iry man it reveals the 

of successful strategy. 
ither the absolute power of one nation nor of all the 
| taken together concerns the geopolitician. He is con 
ed solely with relative power and changes in relative 
The relative position of nations can never remain 
Dhe relative rise in powe! ol one nation or a com 
n of nations signifies a decline in others. The pres 
restige of the United States is in a large part due to the 
ition of Germany, Japan and Italy as world powers 
\ mouse” modern nations are more powerful than the 
test of ancient empires, because the total power ol the 
| is increasing with gigantic strides. But the relative 
r among nations, except during the dramatic upheavals 
changes slowly and almost imperceptibly. For this 
n, nations are able to operate on accumulated prestigy 
ifter the power that obtained it has ev: aporated. ‘Thus 
Spain was a party to the great councils of I urope for cen 
es after her strength had wasted away. One important 





ise of war is the fact that the accumulated prestige ol 
tions encourages them to support political arrangements 
hich no longer correspond to power realities. 








Lieutenant Colonel 
William R. Kintner 
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Responsible men cannot be indifferent to the inthuenc« 


and réle of national power. But how can power r lities be 
determined? Geopolitics has endeavored to isolate the ele 
ments of power. More significantly, it has sought to define 
the factors underlying power chang Phe geopolitical 
inalysis establishes five main components of power—Space 
Population, Economy, Organization and Ideology. ‘The 
geopolitical consideration of these elements should be a 
thinking tool in the possession ol all men responsible for 


the direction and preservation of this nation 


Space: Man, a Land Animal, Affects Space 


Man isa land inimal Hence the natul il st iting point 
in any discussion of power is space. Since the recent war it 
has become ci mmonplac« to sav that only a large power 
can be a great power. Yet we must not be so overwhelmed 
by the concept of mere size as to overlook the fact that many 
large countries, such as China, Brazil and Canada, due to 
several factors, have not attained great power statu Dhere 


are many factors based on spac which bear on national 
power. Depth is the most important military ittribute of 
space. Only depth permits the organization and execution 
of mass maneuver. Lack of depth rang the death knell for 
France and the Low Countries in the 1940 Blitzkrie; 


Whether space is favorable or unfavorable from the point 











Space plus population equals ECONOMY 
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of view of power depends on the nation’s organization and 
Some countries, like China, 
than they can properly handle 


communications appear to 
The rela 


tive \ ilue ot a nation’s space depends on the character of its 


have Mmwre pace 
neighbor and its location with respect to the important sea, 
sol the world. | he importance of Venice 
\driatic ceased to be 


land and ir route 
ended wh n the a significant artery 
for trade. In like manner the advent of ait power trans 


formed Iceland and other arctic regions into strategically 


import int p' SITIONS 


National space is hounded by national frontiers, natural 
or artificial, which may either aid or hinder a given state. 
If artificial they may follow political, ethni oO! cultural 
boundari [he present boundary between Soviet-domi 


nated and Western Europe is artificial for the most part, 


partiaily based on ethnic and cultural differences. In gen 
eral, arti ial boundaries between diverse peoples are un 
table and are a source of constant friction. Boundaries 
may be good or bad offensive or defensive frontiers depend 
ing upon avenues of approach or egress. For example, the 
mountain barrier between France and Italy has thus far 
favored France as many successful campaigns have been 
rye into Italy from France but scarcely any in the oppo 

: direction. Nations have always tended to expand to 
ial frontiers. Decreasing frontiers were once considered 
the first index of national decay, a principle well illustrated 
by the constant expansion of Russia at the expense of the 
Ottoman Empire. Frontiers have been greatly minimized 
which they 


must be considered in evaluating a nation’s position. 


by air power, yet many situations remain 


Space has more than relative significance. Space pos 
sesses absolute qualities which contribute to national power. 
Most 
great powers have been located in a stimulating temperate 
So tar, 


he ‘misphe re. 


The geographical location of a nation is important. 
climate. all such nations have been in the northern 
Surface terrain and quality of the soil deter- 
mine how much of the national space will be “live” and 
how much “dead” in terms of productive capabilities. Soviet 
Russia, tor example, is inuch smaller when considered from 
the point of view of “live” No nation has ever be 
come a great power without having a substantial amount of 
fertile land. At the lack of a suitable climate 
might render otherwise fertile soil sterile, which is true of 
parts of North Africa. The more space a nation has the 
greater its chances of possessing the mineral resources es- 
sential to power. The importance of various minerals has 
varied with changing technology. A nation lacking iron 
ore might have been a great power in the Bronze Age but 
not today. In the same way the atom bomb has made the 
Belgian Congo a place of strategical significance. 


Sps ace. 


same time, 


Population: Develops Power from Space 


The active force operating upon ni ational space, and 
which develops power from it, is the human population. 
Che geopolitician, 7 the politician, is not interested in 
merely counting heads. Power rating depends on the qual- 
ity as well as the quantity of the population. From the point 
of view of power great inequality exists among the popula- 
tions of the world. By their lack of numbers, the technically 
advanced Australians are denied great power status. At the 
same time the 400,000,000 Indians lack the characteristics 


which, in our modern world, lead to a powertul state. (0; 


population may be dynamic, another may be inert 
itself, by permitting greater r selection of personnel for 
plice ited duties, assists in the development of popu 
power. The chances of selecting ten thousand toy 
pursuit pilots from ten million men is much greate: 
trom two million. 

[he dynamism and enthusiasm in a population d 
largely upon the nation’s birth rate and age structur | 
strong nation has a relatively high number of young pc p\; 
Chang 
age structure, which are predict ble are an iedine to ch 
in national temperament. This, in turn, bears directly por 
the formation of national policies. A case in point is 
The French birth rate, which had been dec\i; 
ing for generations, finally led to a relatively older po} u 
tion which adopted a defensive psychology as natural 
an old man puts on rubbers on a cloudy day. 

Those population characteristics that lead to power ar 
summed up in the geopolitical term, effectiveness. An e 
fective population needs the work of only a small percent 
age of the group to keep alive. The efforts of the rest Cal 
be directed toward the accumulation of wealth in peacetim« 
and the prosecution of war during hostilities. Right nov 
the United States has the most effective population in th 
world. Population effectiveness is based on quality, which 
in turn is dependent on native intelligence, health, energy 
and education. Because education can improve population 
quality, a nation’s educational effort concerns the geo 
politician who investigates the growth of literacy rates, edu 
cational budgets and educational facilities. Density of popu 
lation has power significance, especially in indicating the 
ratio of urban to rural inhabitants. The significance lies 
in the fact that a rural population has a much higher birth 
rate than an urban population. 

Finally, the power characteristics of a nation’s population 
can be analyzed in terms of political stability, technological 
aptitude, martial ability and homogeneity. ‘The important 

roles which these factors play in creating national power 
are evident. 


lhis, pe rhaps, is Soviet Russia’s greatest asset 


f France. 


Economy: Man Harnesses Space 


A nation’s economy results from the operation of its 
population upon the national space. The American conti 
nent was the same in 1500 as it is today, but our modern 
economy differs from that of the Indians because of an 
entirely new operating population. In evaluating a nation’s 
industrial plant we must consider its over-all organization 
and its production techniques. So far economies that have 
offered the greatest individual incentive to production have 
achieved the greatest volume and quality of industrial prod 
ucts, and have likewise led the world in inventiveness. Ad 

vanced production techniques result from a combination o! 
skilled management and labor, a high volume of produc 
tion and systematic application of research. The essential 
foundation of a modern economy includes immense sources 
of energy (coal, hydroelectric, ‘etc.), an efficient, flexible 
transport system, and an intelligent labor force. The labor 
force of a strong state must not be formed at the expense 
of personnel needed for essential civilian services and arm d 
forces. A genuinely strong state is one whose economy does 
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to oper ate at full Ce ipacity to meet pe acetime needs. 


| it can get by in peace with its blast furnaces operat 
eventv-hve per cent c apacity and its ¢ lectric: il gene! 
t eighty per cent the nation will have a production 
sat can be taken up in war without seriously harm 
popul: it10n base. 
can we tell whether a given economy is moving 
rd? Total production, especially of f technical equip 
is an important index. The quantity, quality and 
» of material wealth in private posse ssion is another 
along with the possession ot stock piles ot some 
| raw materials, are weighed in determining a nation’s 
ng economic potential. But the most interesting ‘ae 
s the calculation of — industrial growth and deve! 
‘ present and projected invest 
ts in research, the iid of graduates from technical 


is, incentives offered tor applied technology, patents 


nt. ‘| he inde xes 


d rew.< irds tor inventors, synthetic production, me ichine 
production, and the volume and nature of new eco 
enterprises. A nation possessing a strong economy 
in adaptable economy that can be converted to the 


of war in a comparatively short time. 


Government: Its Réle Is Increasing 


\ nation’s government t ikes form according to the nature 
space, population and economy. Government, in turn, 
ts upon both the population and economy. Government 
most important index of a nation’s organizing ability. 
Only 


rough governments i organization can the nation: 1 effort 


Ase role of government in modern life grows daily. 
be o deed toward a common task. It has become increas 

oly apparent that the qualities of organization that a peo 
ple possess are just as much an element of power as raw 

terials in the ground or weapons on the field of battle. 
Organization is influenced by the population characteristics 
f stability, 
binds the nation together. 


dyn umism and cohesiveness. Cohesiveness 
It may be the product of a 
mmon idea, such as in the United States, or a common 
e and tradition, such as exists in England. Cohesiveness 
pposes the disruptiveness of regionalism on the one hand 
ind class frictions on the other. No strong state can exist 
vithout the consent of its people. 
ither spontaneous or forced by various persuasion tech 


The consent may be 


niques, To di ite the relative power of the opposing methods 
governmental support has never had a completely ob- 
ctive test. 

From the point of view of national power two elements 
the method 
idopting a common national policy and the position of 
Modern 
France, which has difficulty getting together on any issue 

| has a constitutionally weak executive, graphic: ly illus 
Anothe r 
known example taken from history confirms this im 
tance. Poland, the football of modern power politics, 
in 1600 much stronger than af sely federated Germany 
ts eastern neighbor, the Duchy of Moscow. Poland, 
ever, was governed by an impossib le constitution. No 
or policy could be adopted, no appropriation, however 


the ms ichinery of government are of interest- 


national executive in enforcing the policy. 


es the power import: ince ol these two factors. 
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important, made if a single Polish nobleman opposed the 
| - PI 


action. Hence, no common action could be planned 
pursued. Weaker Russia repeatedly intervened in internal 
Polish affairs to see that this fatal veto remained an integra] 
part of Polish governmental procedure. The resultant power 
decline of Poland is recorded in history 
Military forces are, of course, part of the governmental 
structure. They perform two power functions Within each 
nation they act as the final source ol sovereien authority 
from which springs, in part, national stability. In their 
more common role, armed forces are the cutting edge of 
national power! used as the instrument of last resort in the 
conduct of national policy. They have strength in them 
selves, however, as demonstrated when militarily prepared 
nations defeat nations ol superior potential power who are 
weak militarily. Yet, fundamentally military power is the 
product of other elements of national strength. The char 
acter and place of military forces in the national life is dic 
tated by the national space, population, economy and type 
of government. The intrinsic power of military forces 
should be investigated In terms ol composition, adaptability, 
size, quality of personnel and weapons, morale, organiza 
tion and disc ipline. 

In assaying armed forces as a factor of power, the convic 
tion 1s spreading that forces being are becoming sub 


Such 
might have far-reaching implications in the formulation 


ordinate in value to economic power. conclusion 
of national polic ies. For example a program of maintenance 
of the armed forces which burdens the national economy 
might, by reducing technical flexibility and production in 
centives, open the door to powel decline rather than Its 
increase. 

Over and above all these eleme nts ot powe! IS ideology 
Ideology is the spark that animates the entire national struc 
ture and determines the long-range goals of — It has 
e dead r 
a nation that sees no future, that ie respect 
Nations have 
Witness the im 
pact of Hitler on Germany in 1933 or Pearl Harbor on the 
United States in 1941. Nations crack whenever thei: 
motivating ideas and ideals become exhausted. 
strewn with dead nations and dead ideas. The geopolitican 
looks to the decadence of the spirit as the first sign of a 
people’s decline. 
goals and ambitions as a 


been wisely said, “A people is dead when its gods a 
Obviously, 
tor its own destiny, doe ‘sn't deve lop power. 


accomplished miracles with Inspiration. 
History 1S 


He likewise sees the revival of national 
harbinger of rising power. The 
national ambition of a strong power is positive. W hen nega 
tive, it may often desire to defend and maintain an outdated 
status quo. When properly formulated national policy car 
ries out national aims consistent with means available. To 
accomplish this balancing of aims with means, wise policy 
must be based on a correct appraisal of the aims and real 
strength of other powers 
Armed with these and other geopolitical principles 

soldier should be able to make an intelligent analysis of 
changes in power among the modern national states Power 
flux will be the only constancy that the investigator will 
find. Yet Geopolitics permits us to interpret this flux and 


to comprehend its implications 
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several generations of sol- 
diers’ curses and affection, 
by Captain Lachlan M. 
Field. 
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One Eye On The Last War 


By Major David E. Milotta 


| HERE IS A SOMEWHAT SHOPWORN SAYING THAT WE 
prepare for the next war as if we were yoing [fo hight 
the last one. We think of war in terms of our personal 
experiences in combat last war type ot combat, ot 


COUTTS 


[his attitude was quite prevalent in our Advanced 
Class, the first nine-month postwar class at The In 
fantry School, and led to some interesting discus 
sions of the solutions to tactical problems. These dis 
cussions and arguments were not so much a case of 
student versus instructor as they were of one student 


group versus another student group. 


When it came to solving tactical problems the class 
seemed to automatically divide itself into a number 
of small groups, each composed of students with com 
mon experiences. Usually these groups were based 
on what theater of operations they had fought in, 
whether they went overseas early or late in the war 
and thus met an aggressive or retiring enemy, and 
whether they fought the war on a level higher or 
lower than regiment. 


Of the 114 U.S. Army officers in the class (there 
were also four U.S. Marine officers, plus twenty-two 
1 little less than 
half had combat experience at the pers level 
or lower and slightly over two-thirds had served in the 
European and/or Mediterranean Theaters. About 
half didn't get overseas until late 1943 or early 1944. 


olhicers trom six foreign countries ) 


Phus, when we students were given tactical prob 
lems we used our experiences as a background and a 
guide for solving the problems. Quite frequently 
these solutions varied greatly, and each student was 
positive he was right because his solution was based 
on his own combat experience. The trouble was, 
none of us had fought in more than a few different 
types of combat conditions and we looked at all prob 


lems through a narrow aperture. 


The use of tanks in the attack brought out a lot of 
hot discussion. Those who fought in Tunisia, Sicily, 
and Italy remembered the Germans’ ever present 
tanks, antitank guns, and their acres and acres of 


mines. These students, knowing that when one of 


their attached tanks was knocked out it was without 
a replacement and lost and gone forever, believed that 
the infantry should precede the tanks to locate the 
mines and AT guns, and that the tanks should follow 
the infantry close enough to support them by direct 
fire. Those who took part in the race across France 
following the breakthrough at St. Lé or who saw the 
use of armor when the Americans returned to Luzon, 
believed that tanks were properly employed only 
when they attacked ahead of the infantry. 


It was pretty much the same story on the use of 
tanks in attacks on towns. Those who fought for 
Aachen or St. L6 thought it a moot subject. berg 
knew there was so much rubble in the streets of < 
town that no tank could precede the infantry even f 
there weren't any mines or AT guns present. This 
was countered by those to whom an attack on a town 
meant firing grass shacks with napalm or WP, and 
then moving the tanks in over the ashes ahead of the 
infantry the same way as over any other terrain. In 
agreement with these was the group that had run 
through Germany after crossing the Rhine, where 
tanks working well ahead of infantry would catch the 
enemy off balance, and by their mere presence in a 
town cause the German soldiers to surrender and the 
civilian populace to hang white flags from the win 
dows. 


In one problem we had a situation in which the 
reserve battalion was to attack on the right of the 
regiment where the I&R Platoon reported it had 
pushed forward to a crossroads about fifteen hundred 
yards ahead of the two front-line battalions. The I&R 
Platoon had contact with the enemy but did not have 
contact with any adjacent friendly units. One thou 
sand vards to the left front of the crossroads there was 
a known enemy position of company strength. The 
area was wooded and nowhere could you observe for 
more than about two hundred yards to the front. The 
question was how far forward should the battalion 
commander go to make his reconnaissance and issue 
his attack order. 


After receiving the regimental attack order some 
of the officers in the class wanted to take off for the 
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ssroads with three jeep loads of staff, tank and 
tillery liaison oflicers, and other battalion hangers-on, 
ntact the I&R Platoon leader, make a reconnais- 


nce, and issue the order there near the crossroads. 


hev had done that in combat so therefore that was 
the proper solution. Obv iously their combat experi- 
nce had come late in the war when you could pull 
uch tricks against a retiring enemy and get away with 


But those who fought an aggressive, unbeaten and 
idvancing enemy in the early stages of the war felt 
that assembling a command group of that size and 
taking it that close to the enemy was kissing it good 
bye. These early fighters had caught enough mortar 
and artillery fire to be firm believers in not asse mbling 
ny group at a vantage point or issuing any orders 
there, as contrasted to a few of the late ‘fighters who 
irgued that a vantage point was the proper place to 
issue an order. 


different 
Woods were deliberately 
avoided by those Ww ho hz id expe rienced the tree bursts 
of the Hiirtgen Forest and similar areas. Officers who 
had fought in the early days of the war when the 
enemy rabed the air and didn’t hesitate to strafe a 
small foot patrol or single vehicle deliberately sought 
wooded areas for concealment. 


Combat brought out 


experience also 
ideas on the use of terrain. 


Officers whose fight 
ing had begun after we had air superiority, or whe 
had fought in the jungle where the lack of enemy 
artillery made tree bursts no problem, weren't too 
concerned about either avoiding or using wooded 


areas. 


Terrain’ characteristics were sometimes mistaken 
for enemy characteristics. In problems on jungle wat 
fare, many students stopped all movement at night, 
formed a perimeter defense, and waited for an attack 
where they could bump off the enemy at a ratio of ten 
or twenty for one. Some outfits fought the Japs that 
way, but - it is not necessarily characteristic of jungle 
warfare. In the usual problem situation our forces as 
well as the enemy’s are similarily equipped, are of 
equal strength, and are in like physic: il and mental 
condition. Applying this to jungle warfare, are we 
going to wait for the enemy to make a suicidal attack 
against our prepared defense? Must we cling to the 
idea that we cannot make a night attack in the jungle 
simply because we didn’t use the night attack very 
often against the Japs in the jungle in the last war? 


When we were in combat most of us replaced the 
broad general principles we had been taught with 
definite, specific rules that fitted local conditions in 
an effort to find short cuts or easier ways to do our 
jobs. 


lo a certain extent this was necessary, particularly 
where casualties were heavy and we had to train leader 
replacements in a hurry. Last month's private was a 
an acting pl: itoon le ade e ligib le 
for a battlefield commission. He had nothing but hard 
rules drilled into his head from Old Lady E Xperience 
herself, and from the squad leaders, platoon leaders, 
and company commanders before him. 


staff sergeant today, 


\s the war went on we adopted more and more of 
these hard and fast rules. | here are hundreds ol the mM, 
and they're all very familiar by now, contradictory as 
some may be 


\ “tanks ahead of 
infantry,” 


“stay out of woods,” 
“perimeter defense,” “attach the mortars,” 
“no movement at night,” ad infinitum. 

But now we've forgotten that the rules were adopted 
as expedients under certain limited conditions. ‘T oday 
they are looked upon as lessons learned in combat 
The broad general principles are almost totally re 
placed by these specific and narrow rules. I believe 
that looking upon these specific local ground rules as 
lessons learned trom combat IS a serious error, whether 


ve be student or instructor, line or staff officer. 


These rules are merely specific applications of the 
general principles. The principles must be remem 
not the local rules whic h change 
with combat conditions. We make the mistake of 
trying to use the same rules in any situation. This 


may be disastrous in the future. 


bered for future use, 


World War I had its trench warfare and very narrow 
fronts while open blitz warfare was one of the char 
acteristics of World War Il. General Gavin in his 
articles in The INranrry Journat predicts that war 
will never again be waged by such “ 


World War II. 


masses used 


“New” combat conditions of the past wal included 
desert, jungle, and mountain fighting, as well as am 
phibious and airborne assaults. If another War comes, 
combat may include fighting on the tundra and per 
petual ice of the Arctic, or over areas previously sub 
mitted to atomic or bacteriological attack 


Emphasis on combat experience is quite all right 
but we must recognize that for the vast majority of 
us it 1S nothing more than experience gained in. the 
last war under a limited number of combat conditions 
These conditions may or may not again occur in a 
We must think of war in terms of all th 


combat conditions possible rather than in terms of our 


future war. 


personal experiences in combat in the last war. The 
principles of war still do and will apply It is the local 
ground rules we adopted during the past wal which 
will change. 
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\nd at the 


game, 
again. 


of this torture. 








very moment I made the de- 
cision to put an end to this hy pocritical 
| felt my spirit become free 
lt was often embarrassing for 
me to march side by side with 
and I am happy that I liberate myself 
[June 21 


TLER TO MUSSOLI 


Russia 


1941] 


99 








WITH COMMENT BY STEFAN T. POSSONY 


HITLER $ 
solini gives for the first time 


1 HIS TRANSLATION OF ONE Of} PERSONAL AND 
ecret letters to Mus Hitler's 
reasons for the German attack on Russia. Up to the finding 
ind public ition of this letter there had been no ready and 
plausible explanation of why Hitler broke his pact with 
the Soviet Union instead of keeping that country neutral 

perhaps eventually adding it to his long list of allies. 

\\ hile the 
it by no means explains all the reasons for the 
Nor does it on all the 
Kusso-German war. 

Hitler states that he had just decided at 


attack 


letter reveals the essential features of Hitler's 


thinking 
| 


cICcCIsion 


the origin of the 


throw light mysteries of 
In the letter 
This statement 
\rmy 
tully deployed on the Soviet border for some time, 


| he Red 


mobili ition the preceding 


1900 hours, June 21—to make the 


is unquestionably wrong. The German had beer 
as the 
\rmy itself had started a cautious 


March. 


\rmy was continuing, 


Ru hadi kine \ 
| he countel deploy 
ment of the Red and eventually, if 
Hitler did not 
the German forces along the frontie1 

We also now know that as early as July 1940 Hitler had 
ordered the Wehrmacht to get ready for the war against the 
Soviet Union I he 7 decision to attack Russia 
seems to have been made on October 22, 1940. (Hitler, in 
the letter that follows, writes that the Crete campaign con 
England 
Jut that could not have been 


1940, 


ittack, the Soviet forces would outnumber 


Irrevoc able” 


vinced him that an across-channel invasion of 
undertaken. 
July or October, 


Crete campaign occurred. 


should not be 
a reason in months before the 

There is no evidence that Hitler's thoughts on the Rus 
sian war underwent fundamental changes between July 
1940 and June 1941 
sons given in this letter to Mussolini were 
identical with those which had prompted him to issue the 
original orders it can be assumed that Hitler 
said in this letter what he believed to be the truth, although 
stvle of the letter betrays the 
nervous tension of its author. 


and it is safe to assume that the rea 


more or less 
Moreov cr, 


the confused and jumpy 


Following the letter are some comments on contradictions 


that appear in the arguments Hitler uses to justify the 


attack. 
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Berlin, 21 June, 194) 
Duce: 

I write you this letter at a moment when grave medit 
which have extended over several months, as well as a terri! 
feeling of expectancy, have induced me to make the most se: 
ous decision of my life. After having examined the picture | 
the latest Russian situation and consulted numerous oth: 
reports, I did not feel that I could assume the responsibility ol 
waiting any longer. 
tion th: in that which I have chosen of eliminating the danger 
unless it were by new delays which would still lead to a ca 
trophe this very year, or at the latest, next year. 

| This is] the situation: 


And I am convinced there is no other si 


England has lost this war. With the despair of a drowning 
at each blade of straw she believes to b 
True, some of her hopes do not lack log 

Up to now, E ngland has always conducted her wars with the 
help of the continent. The destruction of France, and al 

all, the elimination of all British positions in Western Europe 
have compelled the British warmongers to look more and more 
toward the place where they had tried to start war: Soviet 


person, she catches 


anchors of security. 


Russia. 

Both nations, 
interest in the collapse of a Europe weakened by a long wat 
Behind these two states stands the North American Union, the 
instigator in ambush. 

Since the liquidation of Poland, a consistent tendency 
shown in Soviet Russia, which although [followed] with skill 
and caution, is related to the old Bolshevist urge to extend th 
Soviet regime. The protraction of the war, which is necessary 
for that aim, would be accomplished by forcing the € 
troops to mount guard in the East, and by thus preventing 
the German High Command from launching a heavy attach 
in the West—especially an aerial attack. 

I explained to you recently, Duce, how the experience ind 


Soviet Russia and England, have an equa 


yerm 1an 


success of the Crete c campaign proved that for an undertaking 
as considerable as the invasion of England, it would be imp 
tive to use even our last aircraft. In that decisive battle, it 
might happen that victory would be ours in the end only be 
cause we would have the advantage of a few squadrons. Not 
for a single moment would I hesitate to assume such a respon 


sibility if—discounting other considerations—I could have the 
assurance that I would not be suddenly attacked or me ly 
menaced from the east. The deployment of the Russian arm\ 
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idous. General Jodl has given an estimate of the situa 
our military attaché. It can be said that all available 
forces are at our border. In addition, since the begin 
the warm season there has been work on numerous 
tions. If circumstances should compel me to employ 
ftwaffe against England there could arise the danger of 
blackmail, in the North and the South—a blackmail 
h I would be forced to submit in silence because of 
nferiority. Above all, without aerial preparation and the 
ry air cover, it would be impossible for me to hurl my 
forces against the Russian fortifications. 
lo not wish to expose myself to this danger, the whole 
year 1941 must pass without a change in the general 
n. But on the other hand, during the same period Eng 
vill not be inclined to make peace, for she still pins her 
nm an with 


association Russia. 


Chis hope will grow 
ser as the preparations of the Russian army expand. 
ly, there is hope that, in 1942, large quantities of war ma 
will be delivered by the United States. 


ve and beyond these considerations, Duce, we cannot 


be sure that we will be granted this respite, because, with 


centration of such gigantic forces in the two camps (1 
f have been forced to send an increasing number of 
nized units to the eastern frontier and to order a state of 
zency in Finland and Rumania), it is quite possible that, 
y moment, the guns will go off of their own accord. But a 
This 
ld be particularly deplorable, in view of the repercussions 
lapan. After long meditation, I have arrived, then, at the 

on to tear the noose before it is drawn. 


' Pp . 
t would mean for me a serious loss of prestige. 


I believe, Duce, 
n this way I shall, even this year, make the best contribu 

: possible to our common conduct of the war. 

\ly over-all view is now as follows: 


little confidence in 
ce. There is no guarantee that North Africa will not sud 
lenly fall away. 

») As for your colonies, Duce, those in North Africa are 
t of danger till autumn. I believe that the last English attack 
| as its goal breaking the siege of Tobruk. I do not believe 
t the English will be in the position to repeat that attempt 
1 the near future. 

3.) Spain is anxious and I am afraid that she will only take 

ictive part in the fighting when the war has been won. 

4) In Syria, French resistance to the Allies can scarcely 
ng continue with or without our help. 

5) An attack on Egypt is out of the question before 
tumn. In view of the general situation, however, | consider 
1ecessary to concentrate mobile forces in Tripoli that could 
tack in a westerly direction if necessary. It goes without 

ng, Duce, that this project must be kept absolutely secret, 
ice otherwise we cannot expect that France will continue to 
rmit the use of her ports for the delivery of arms and 
Initions. 


Now as before we can put but 


6) Since the United States is already helping our enemies 
th all the strength it possesses, it does not make any differ 
whether America enters the war or not. 
The situation in England itself is bad; the provision of 
d and raw materials becomes constantly more difficult. The 
to continue fighting is based essentially on hopes. These 
es are based exclusively on two potentialities: Russia and 
nerica. We do not have the means to eliminate America. 
it is within our possibilities to eliminate Russia. The 
ination of Russia would mean, at the same time an enor- 
s relief for Japan in the Far East, and with it the possibility 
the advance of the Americans would be more strongly 
itened by a Japanese intervention. 
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In view of these circumstances, | have decided, as | have 
told you above, to put an end to the hypocritical game of the 
Kremlin. | and am that Finland and 
Rumania will immediately take part in a war that will free the 
General Marras informed 


will place at 


consider convinced 


future of Europe of a grave danger 


me that you also, Duce, least one expeditionary 


intention, Duce 
naturally, | accept the offer with a heart full of gratitude—there 
will be plenty of time to carry it out, for in a theater of opera 


I 
tions ot such $size, ottensives cannot he executed CVE rvwhe re { 


\ 


corps at my disposal. It this is 


youl ana 


the same time. In the meantime, Duce, you could « 


ooperat 
in a really decisive manner by reinforcing your African aa 
and also, perhaps, by turning your attention from [ripoli 
toward the West and in forming a force which, even though 
it might be small, could march against 


Moreove [, 


wherever it is possible to do so, the 


France In Case the 


French violate the 


treaty. you could intensify 


aerial and submarine 
operations in the Mediterranean 

\s regards the safety of the territories of Western Europe, 
from Norway to and including France, we are in 


strength there to face any 


suthicient 


eventuality with the speed of 
lightning. 

\s regards the air war against England, we shall stay on th 
defensive for a while. This naturally does not mean that we 
are incapable of retaliating against British attacks on Germany 
On the contrary, if it becomes necessary we can continue with 


the heavy bombardments of Great Britain as we have done up 
to the present time. Our fighter defense will also be adequat« 
his has been entrusted to our best squadrons 

Duce, the war in the East will certainly be hard, but not 
for an instant do I doubt its complete success. Above all, | 
hope that it will be possible for us to find for a long time in the 
Ukraine a common supply base capable of providing what we 
shall need in the future. I will add that, according to the most 
recent data, this year’s German harvest will be excellent 

It is possible that Russia will try to destroy the Rumanian oil 
fields. We have provided for defenses which, 1 believe, ar 
capable of taking care of all emergencies. Besides, our armies 
have been assigned the mission of averting this threat as quickly 
as possible. 

Duce, if I send you this message only now, it is because the 
final decision was taken only this very evening at 1900 hours. 
Beyond all, | most warmly recommend that you do not say 
anything to your Ambassador in Moscow for we cannot b« 
completely sure that our code telegrams are not being inter 
cepted. I shall communicate this decision myself to my own 
\mbassador only at the very last moment. 

The documents which, from time to time, I intend to make 
public, are so convincing that the world will marvel more at 
our patience than at our decision, with the exception of that 
part of the world which is our enemy for reasons of principle 
and with which all argument is of no avail 

And now, Duce, whatever happens, our situation will in no 
way be compromised by this initiative 
better. 


It can only make it 
Even if I should be forced at the end of this year to 
leave sixty or seventy divisions still in Russia, this would repr 
sent only a part of the forces which I would otherwise have to 
immobilize on the eastern front permanently. If England still 
will not be mastered by this hard reality, then, we shall be able 
to devote ourselves, with increased power, to the liquidation of 
this enemy. 

I promise you, Duce, that everything which we Germans are 
able to do will be done. | beg of you to communicate with me 
directly, or to order the military services of the High Command 
to inform me of all wishes, suggestions and proposals for help 


which you, Duce, mav think of in the nces 
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present circumst 








. Duce. At 
moment | made this decision, | felt my spirit become 
tree again. Despite the utter sincerity of my efforts to separate 
different question 
march side by 
felr that 


| 
edo 


mn conclu n | may tell you still another thing 


, it was often very embarrassing tor me 
side with Russia because, in a certain sense, | 
| denied my whole past, my ideas and my previous 


I 
I liberate myself of this torture. 


l am happy that 
\\ ith my be 


st wishes of comradeship, 
Yours, 


Adolf Hitler 


[he letter contains a number of arguments that are pure 
propaganda ‘| here is, 
ascribed to General Jodl, that 
the Russian army was deployed on the German border and 
engage d in building fortifications. Hitler also spoke of the 
increasing number of mechanized units he had sent to the 
east. But he neglects to mention the fact that he had de 
ployed by far the greater part of his army for an offensive 
to the east 


ind still others that are inaccurate. 


fol ( X amp le, the assertion, 


le presents his case as if the attack on Russia 
was a defensive action, decided upon on the spur of the 
moment, and not a well planned and long-prepared offen 
SIVC 

Such contradictions recur throughout most of Hitler's 
It can be said that practically 
none of his important oral and written utterances, whether 
for public consumption or diplomatic pressure, or whether 
they were 


public and secret papers. 


were free of 
Ihe typical Hitlerian interpretations of events 
are nowhere missing, and they are similarly present in this 
crucial letter to Mussolini. Yet despite the propaganda 
adornments, the body of his essential thinking is still pre 
served. There is no reason to doubt that Hitler expressed 
himself in this letter with a relatively high degree of ac- 
curacy 


arguments In a staff conference, 
propaganda 


| hough his reasons were spurious, they were the 
most plausible he could advance. The impression persists, 
however, that first came the basic decision to destroy Russia, 
and that all other arguments were derivative, added later 
by wav of justification. 

Most prominent in his justification are the military 
motives. Hitler, mistrusting Russian intentions, did not 
dare to leave his rear unguarded while he threw all his 
mayor torces, and especially his aviation, into the battle 
Hle did not believe that Stalin would let an 
opportunity pass to strike at a moment when Germ: iny he id 
spent her force and Britain had been crushed. It may be 
conjectured whether Hitler could have withdrawn his 
forces from the east if he had had adequate assurances en 
abling him to trust the Russians. But he had no such as 
surances, nor could they possibly have been given. It is a 
fundamental rule ap plied virtually always and everywhere 
that, in time of war, a border cannot be left entirely un 
covered. The strength of the cover must be proportionate to 


with Britain 


the strength of the neighboring country’s deployed forces. 
Ihe conquest of Britain would have upset the balance of 
power to such a degree that Russia, for reasons of her own 
security, might not have been able to afford any longer a 
policy of neutrality or friendship. Consequently, Hitler 
could not risk the uncovering of his eastern border. In view 
of the basic hostility of the two regimes, the temptation 
might have been too great for the Soviet Union. 
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Granting the premise that Germany could not « 
attack Britain while Russia's military strength wa 
intact, Hitler had three choices: 
|.) He could have stood pat. Hitler rejected th 
tion because, as he pointed out, his relative striking 
called “Europe” in his letter—would have grown \ 
while the power of his enemies, reinforced by An car 
lend-lease, would have grown stronger. He doubted tha: 
this solution was practical, for Russia might have tak« ) ¢| 
initiative or the war might have begun “by itself.” 

2) He could have continued the war against | 
in the Mediterranean and advanced into the Near 
he letter does not state why this solution was rej 
However, he requests Mussolini to continue with ¢! 
fensive in the Mediterrane: in, apparently hoping that 
would neutralize Britain's offensive strength. 
ing to note that sixteen months before the 


ings in A 


It is int est 
American |and 
lgeria, Hitler foresaw that a need might arise fo: 
the Axis armies to strike into French North Africa. 

3) The Russian military strength could be smashed 
his, the most “conclusive” solution, was adopted. Th 
destruction of the Russian army would have given Germany 
the resources of the Ukraine. Hitler mentioned the Ukrain 
ian food resources although the Ukraine had long ceased 
be Russia’s breadbasket. The attack on Russia would als 
free Japan from the Soviet danger, thus making it possib 
to menace the United States and keep us away from the 
European theater of war. 

The acceptance of the war-against-Russia solution was, 
however, based on the assumption that this war could be 
won speedily, and that by the end of the year Germany 
would need to leave in Russia a mere sixty to seventy 
divisions, instead of the 150-200 divisions which in June 
were deployed on the borders. If he had thought the war 
would last more than a few months he would have hardly 
attacked. At the bottom of Hitler's decision to go to war 
against Russia was the belief that she could be defeated 
within a very short period of time. 

Hitler made a similar error with respect to the United 
States. He writes to I] Duce that it would make no differ 
ence whether the United States entered the war or not, for 
the entire American strength had already been thrown 
into the war against Germany. Little, indeed, did he know 
of America’s production potential. 

From the psychological point of view, it is interesting to 
note that Hitler does not state clearly and in so many words 
that he would attack the Soviet Union the next day at 0330 
hours. Instead, he uses circumlocutions such as “eliminate 
the danger,” and “tear the noose” or “end the hypocritical 
game,” thus betraying uneasiness with respect to his own 
decision. 

In conclusion, there seems to be little doubt that Hitler 
acted on the basis of faulty information. His estimate o! 
the military situation was utterly wrong. His intelligence 
had been wholly inadequate. The lesson is obvious that 2 
strategy which is not based upon accurate innamigpace is 
doomed to failure. In the modern world, the security of a 
country and its protection against catastrophies me 
befell Germany, depend to a very large extent on the func 
tioning of an excellent intelligence service and its intelli 
gent use by those in highest authority. 
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CHOOL FOR NONCOMS 


esses the Simple Soldierly 


\ ARMY WEAKENED BY REDEPLOY 
the shortage of good noncoms was 
irly serious to the 88th Infantry 
performing occupation duty 
zia Giulia, one of Europe's major 
spots. Noncoms had to be found; 
tablishment of the Lido Training 
in November, 1945 was the an 
Since that time almost 4,000 po 
NCO’s have been trained and 
f them are now serving in key 


Lido Training Center is not a 
in the usual sense of the word. 
more a model battalion in which 
tudent lives “by the book” for six 
ks. The entire training program is 
around the teaching of discipline 
the theory that once a soldier has 
ned discipline, the rest of his train 
will come easy. This may seem over 
mplification but the policy has proven 
lf. Company commanders of the di 
n unanimously approve. “You teach 
m what discipline means and we can 
h them the rest when they get back 
one company commander said. 
However, “discipline” has many 
des of meaning. Mark Twain's re 
rk about the weather could be para 
rased to read “everybody talks about 
cipline but nobody does anything 
out it’—or understands it. 
Discipline can be taught. The Lido 
raining Center teaches it and if it did 


thing else it hardly could be less suc 


ful. 


Reception of New Class 


The student NCO starts his training 
moment he arrives at the school. 
jusinesslike soldiers who seem to know 
t exactly what they are doing meet 
1 and guide him through the process 
getting settled in barracks. 
lhe next day he sees his school ofh 
rs for the first time. They tell the new 
dents just exactly what will be ex 
ted of them. This orientation estab 





By Captain 
Mark M. Boatner Ill 
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Once the soldier has learned discipline the rest comes easy. 


lishes the high pace and quality of th 


training program It is given m simple 
direct, soldier talk. The students get th 
impression that they are being talked 
“to” and not “at.” This orientation le« 
ture is not stereotyped. 

Most ot the instructors are corpo! 1| 
and sergeants—not officers. What's mor 
they really know how to teach. This 


gives the prospective NCO another goal order drill, interis 


instruction 


r guard, ri 


| 


to shoot at—it is the school’s way of say drill, ve id command 


ing to him, “officers are not the only ich athlet In the squad 


people in the irmy who can instruct prepare for 





Virtues of Discipline and Knowledge 








Potential leaders develop a new sense of responsibility. 


nd hov barrack During the 
period of suy ed study at night he 
earns hi to d nformation out of hi: 
held manuals and how to study. At in 
pection he learns 1 ct and talk like a 
Lien leaden, 

When he passes int his final phase 
f trainine—tl t two weeks—the stu 


\ what he has 


ff now has a rec 


h mar | 
r on each m } nai in ICCOTGANC! 


th hi ipparent capabilities assigns 


1 cutie Instructor to the under 


| 
ASS tudent ( Mpany commander 


nrst crecant pl toon le idet 


| platoon 


quad le der issistant 
NCO-in-charge of 
quad room ar mong the duties he pel 
form His cla 


nsiderable extent, the discipline 


CTE nt TLLICK 


quad leader nd 
handles the guard and, 


t the undercl men 

\s each senior classman gains experi 
men and handling re 
hed and graded 


\ record is carefully kept. Fi 


cw the Tue it reports to a board 


ra final 


| ofhcers and in 

LI chi 
] pre cq) hy 
ly rally nd the 


whet he 


| record is reviewed 
instructors Cxamine 
final decision is 
or not he is capable 
f becoming a noncommissioned offer. 
Borderline cases ct 
Only men wh 
} 


] 
tne ibility to ik d ire 


: second interview. 
clearly demonstrate 
iwarded the I ido 
[raining Center certificate. The school 
has steadfastly resisted recommendations 
to graduate men of mediocre talents or 


t iward dipk mas simply because the 
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man was trying The successful stu 


dent knows that his diploma means 


something—and so does his company 
comm inde 

How does the Lido graduate makes 
out when he gets back to his unit? 

The division G-2 has said that he can 
tell almost immediately upon arrival at 
one of the outposts of the division 
NCO in command 


Other staff ofhcers 


whether or not the 


is a Lido graduate. 


have said the same thing. C 
commanders who at first sent 
school only men they could “spar 
frequently send their first three o 


School Staff and Policy 


Ihe Lido Training Center ma 
its own schedule and is in the 
position of being allowed not 
plan but also to execute it. This 
makes honesty man 
[here is no “eyewash,” nothing 
on the schedule “to make it look 


there are no “special schedules 


complete 


followed when visitors are expect 

[kis allows for maximum eff 
and use of initiative. Force and 
siveness are the keynote of the 
policy; “problems” cannot exist for 
and a good plan executed prompt! 
forcibly is considered to be Vastl 
perior to a perfect one arrived at 
and executed halfheartedly. 

[Three young officers form the scl 
officer cadre. Rounding out the p 
nent staff is a chief warrant officer w 
eighteen years experience and vy 
background in administrative m 
make him an invaluable member of th 
team. If there is any tendency to | 
for the “deep end,” here is the man 
applies the brakes. 

\n invaluable ingredient in the sc! 
formula is personality, and it is n 
tioned because personality is so ¢ 
spicuously absent in many training p 
grams. Hard-boiled soldiers may s1 
at the mention of the word and confus 


it with popular itv.” 


There are no excuses for infractions of regulations. 
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onality adds zest and interest to 
It comes from a 
nderstanding of the workings of 
dier's mind and of his point of 


ining program. 


It calls tor a close feel of the sol 
ulse, an understanding of men, a 
humor, and an ability to read 
\terpret reactions. It can’t be ac 
d from a field manual, and it can’t 
ministered from a desk. 
e enlisted cadre is carefully picked 


ly from the 


graduates of the 
|) and contains some of the finest 
rs in the division. Here too it has 
the policy to have a small group of 
C :pable men, rather than a mass 
cialists or a “hoard of MOS!” The 
| has functioned satisfactorily with 
w as ten enlisted cadremen. Two 
who served on the cadre as privates 
given direct commissions and sent 
to the sc hool as second lieute nants 


others became candidates for W est 





Selection of Students 
Soldiers considered good noncom ma 

| are picked by the company com 
ders and approved by the regimental 

CO tor assignment to the school as stu 
They can be noncoms who are to 
jualified for further advancement or 
cted privates and privates first class. 

\ minimum AGCT score of 70 is pre 
bed but may be waived by the regi 
student must 
e at least six months to serve after 


tal commander. A 





duation. 





[he student body iS made up ot three 





[50-man groups in progressive stages of 





ning. This system provides a group 





senior students,” who, having al 






dy had four weeks’ training, can han 


dle much of the discipline, indoctrina 


n, and instruction of the two under 






classes. The first classmen, who act as 
Student Officer of the Day, NCO in 


charge of squad rooms, Student Com 
pany Commander, and so on, are getting 







valuable training and experience as non 





oms. The system also keeps up the high 





tandards of the school, and, inciden 


tally, permits having a much smaller 


idre. 






When the school was first ot 
vanized, 500 






one class of men 
took the school 


idre about ten days to develop “spirit” 


was 





rained at a time. It 






the group, and to get all 500 men 
ulling together. When this class gradu 
ed the staff had to start all over again. 
the three-class system eliminates this. 







lraditions grew up and were passed 





A new 
in must perform the menial chores 


1 from one class to the next. 






ound the barracks—police, getting coal, 





nd so on. One senior class required 





ird classmen to double-time in the 
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“Spit and polish” is a means rather than an end. 


quadrangle whenever on oflicial busi 
ness. Another senior class required all 
third classmen to get “GI” haircuts. A 
large bronze plaque in the quadrangk 
commemorating the Allied victory in 
Italy in the first World War, lists “] Reg 
gimento Americano” as one of the par 
ticipating units. It became a duty of 
the third class to see that these words 
are kept well “blitzed 


bu 


One class made a voluntary contri 
tion to decorate the dayroom and each 
succeeding class has made other im 
provements. Class pictures are bought 


\t grad 


meeting 


by most members of each class. 
uation, the senior class has a 
with the new student officers and passes 
on advice. These incidental features of 
the system indicate a high level of esprit 
MV hen the men are so in 


that 


and morale. 


terested in an organization they 


themselves are making improvements 


and recommending innovations, — the 
troop leader knows that he has sown 
the seeds of true morale. 

Class colors—cloth loops worn on the 
shoulder straps of the Eisenhower Jacket 


distinguish the three classes 


Passe ’ 


ire printed on red, yellow, and blu 
cards, corresponding to the class color 
The Curriculum 

Discipline is the most important ul 
ject on the schedule lt IS {i ( iplin 
defined in the old FM 21-5 prompt 
intelligent, willing, and cheerful obed 
ence to the will of the leade: the 
cementing force which binds the mem 
bers of a unit: which endures after the 
leader has fallen it is the pirit ol 
the military team 

That's a pretty large order—it calls for 
producing not only the outwv ird sion 

dress and conduct—but also for a 


proper - state of mind Lhe best way t 
accomplish this mission is by force ot 
example Show” the men di ciplin 
ind then point out the results to them 
It calls for salesmanship, psychology 


propagand 1, pe rson lity, and in ¢ \ ment 


of mass hy pnotism Pell them what true 


discipline IS show them what it | ina 


make the m prac tice if 
chool n¢ 


lo be speci the 


Vel put 


out an order or a regulation that is not 


ordet be ome 
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enforced. Obedience to 





} “a = 


eo ~~ 
* 


Learning to lead instils 


ce nd ture nd un 


voidable. No in 


traction { regulation howevet slight 


1] p licy of reward and pen ilty is 
trictly tollowed Ihe student learn: 
hat he will not be awarded privilege 
ny! he does his duty in a cheerful 
hedient manner, and that he will r 

e the maximum punishment if he 


lon not N\ CXCUM in iccepted tor 


failure t bserve re ulations 

bin ify th tudent ct a new con 
eption ol discipline when, in his last 
two weeks, he is put in charge of a group 
of men. th where he is impressed 


a } in army must have di cipline 


Ile, | the first time, must see that 
thers carry out his orders, and he him 
elf suffers if his men let him down. Is 
here a better way of achieving an un 
lerstanding of discipline 

Leadership is taught in the same way 


lt IS ¢ pl ined in ¢ iS 


, It is demonstrated 
w the constant example of the school 
tall nd finally 


the student practices 
tin his last two 


weeks 


ary qu ilifications get 


The men who 
}? ( ’ the neces 
in excellent opportunity to gain experi 
ence. [he middle group learns a great 
deal about | idership ind get special 
coaching. The shy, the 
nad the 
much al 


usually 


unambitious, 
indifferent man cannot learn 
ut leace rship in six weeks and 
returned to his’ unit so that 
mK tte rt can he cle voted to his more 
promising ¢ lassmates 


One of the more novel features of the 
school system is a printed booklet, of 
some hity pages furnished each student. 


From it he must memorize the following 
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confidence and aggressiveness. 


information: Characteristics of Infantry 


Weapons; Missions of Artillery and In- 
fantry; Guard Orders; Insignia and Dis 
tinctive Colors of the Arms and Services; 
Duties of Squad Leaders; Rank of Com 
manders; Chain of Command; Customs 
ind Courtesies of the Service; Phonetic 
\lphabet and Numerals; Types and 
Sizes of Flags; Naval Rank and Insignia; 
British Insignia; Questions on Venezia 
Giulia, and Division History. 


[his course—we call it 


“Soldier's 


Knowledge’—teaches the soldier certain 


general information not covered in , 
courses; teaches him how to an 
questions in a military manner; te 

senior students how to inspect trooy 
ranks; and dev elops confidence and 


gressiveness. 


The first hour of each day is dey 
to a thorough inspection either in 1 
or in barracks. This hour is undoubt 
the most impressive to the visitor an 
the most value to the student. 


Ihe soldier studies only those w 
ons with which he has most cont 
Each man gets a total of eleven hour 
both the M1 rifle and the carbine dur 
the first phase of his training. Dur 
the second phase he has thirty-six h 
on either the machine gun, the mor 
or the BAR. 
the BAR training, also have instruct 
in Battle Drill [Combat Formations 
part of their thirty-six hours 


The riflemen, who t 


I he school policy is to have eac hn n 
fully master his own weapons rat 
than to try to teach him all weapons 

On the drill field, in weapons classes 
and elsewhere, proper methods of in 
struction are constantly used and pointe d 
out to the student. Thus, he learns to 
teach as well as to be taught. A sixteen 
hour course is included in the second 
phase and each man has at least four 
opportunities for “practice teaching” his 
own classmates. During the final phase 
the students who have shown ability as 
instructors are used as assistants in Close 
Order Drill, Map Reading, Riot Drill 


Weapons Methods or 


Training, and 
Instruction classes. 


Intramural athletics encourage team play and unit loyalty. 


























Instructors can give more individual attention to small groups. 


hour a day is devoted to formal 


ction in close order drill, where 


h of the precision and “instantane 
bedience to orders” is developed. 
erclassmen, serving as assistant in 
tors, learn how to spot mistakes and 
corrections. It is on the drill field 
the students get the most valuable 


rience in giving commands and In 


[he Troop Information Program has 
minent place. The good NCO must 
nly know how to soldier but he 
understand “why.” He is required 

tudy the current discussion topic, 

y reference sheets that are carefully 

pared well in advance by the school 

Chis means that he knows at least 
basic facts of the subject. You don't 
ntelligent “group discussion” unless 
roup has something to discuss. Dis 
on leaders have to be prepared in 
nee, too. 

[here is no Royal Road to Know! 

not even in the Army. 


topics can’t be so interesting that 


Disc us 


Idier learns without exerting any 
tal effort. The army can put out 
nating booklets and junior officers 


give wonderful lectures but not 
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much knowledge is absorbed if the sol 
dier doesn't actively participate. 

[he organization of the student body 
into four companies with students act 
NCO's 


means that at any one time there ar 
approximately 130 jobs being performed 


ing as company ofhcers and 


by the students—ranging from student 
company commander to room orderly 
[he supervision of these student-ofhicers 
is an important function of the school 
[he manner in which a man performs 
his duty has a lot to do with his stand 
ing. 

Student company commanders rat 
the first sergeant and platoon leaders, 
who, in turn, rate their subordinates 
[he company commander is himself ob 
served and rated by the school ofhcers 
and cadremen. In other words, the nor 
mal chain of command has been estab 


lished. 


duties are more clearly defined and su 


[he only unusual feature is that 


pervision is much closer than it would 
be in a normal battalion organization 
Che demerit system gives acting NCO’s 
actual disciplinary power ove! their “act 
ing” subordinates 

When reports are taken (Cin ranks 
the squad leader must report all absen 


tee 


tees by name regardless of whether o1 


not they are authorized Lhe guard 


] 


checks these absentees with the sick 


book guard roster, and the departure 
book and turns in the names of all mei 
zed L he 


guard further checks to see that all ab 


' 
whose ibsence is not authori 
sentees have been reported and require 
the c mpany ¢ ymmander to ¢ xpl un any 


] 


oversights. This system trains the squad 


leaders to be accurate lt eliminates the 
familiar, “Well, | didn’t 1 
\WO! bec 1LISC 


on guard. 


port the man 


~j 
they’ told me he wa 


lactical othcers—three othce1 ire on 


temporary duty trom the three infantry 


regiments and _ are replaced every tour 
weeks—are in charge of the actual train 
Ing Lach supervises the phase ot train 
ing for which he is responsible and 


checks such details as the proper use ot 


training aids by instructors lesson plan: 
‘ hol 

ventilation of classrooms, and the exami 
nation of students They al ee that 
student records are properly kept up 
and that ction 1 recommend 1 on ¢ isc 
of deficiencies in studies or conduct 

[he purpose of this svstem is tw 


fold: It gives junior othcers an yppol 
tunity to observe the methods used at 
the school 


vision of student 


ind it pro ick S ¢ er supel 
and more meticulou 


attention to the details of trainin 


Evaluation 
Lhe system developed if the | ick 
Training (¢ ente! is tar Mor than solu 


tion to the immediate pr blem of sup 


plying NCO’s for the 88th 


Infantry 


The Division Commander, Maj. Gen. 
Bryant R. E. Moore, visits the school 
commandant, Captain Boatner. 
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Division 


uch schools on a division level, and pre 


It indicates the advantages ot 


ents a workable blueprint for the es 
tablishment of other NC () schools 

lo me the important thing is the 
realization that the training mission in 
1 return to the funda 
oldie ring [hi value ot 
NCO’s on a division—or higher 


level was clearly de monstrated at | ido 


ur army require 
mental t 


training 


Some f the more out tanding idvan 


( ire ndicated below 

| Standardization of Training \ 
division school VIVE th commanding 
general a unique means of standardizing 
training throughout his command—in 
this particular case, an extremely scat 
tered one. The key noncoms of his divi 

noare tf Lined under his personal di 
rection ind hi policies propagated 
through them down to the last man of 
hi organization 

») Efficiency and Economy The 
highest possible standards can be at 
in a division-level school by pool 
ing the best instructors and using the 
best available plant. Regimental and 
Battalion NCO 


makeshift affair ind the units can 


schools ire usually 


eldom spare enough first-rate instruc 


t 


tor By consolid iting into one school 


TTVLie h needle duplic ition ot p rsonnel 
overhead, training manuals, training 
tids, and other school supplies can be 
voided. It not only takes a load off the 


ubordinate units but also results in 
better tr ining 
>) Interference The school can be 
ind must be) located far enough away 
from parent organizations to prevent 
interference with training. If the school 
is too close stuck nts are subject to calls, 
ch thing checks, details, and other nu 
idministrative matters 
+) Adaptability \ school can be 
rapidly modified to handle special train 
It takes a great deal of 


planning and labor t 


MCcrous 


IN’ Missions 


assemble person 
nel, supplies, training publications, 
training weapons, and to set up training 
ireas. Once this has been done, how 
ever, almost any type of program can be 
conducted. The Lido Training Center 
has conducted training for Company 
Clerks, Buglers, Division MP's, and a 
short course for theater I&E people 
Over 150 key NCO’s from Division 
Artillery battalions were moved intact 
into the Caserma for a ten-day period of 
rest, reorganization, and training. (These 
battalions had long been scattered on 
Morgan Line outposts and guard duty. 
In many instances it offered the battal 
ion commander his first opportunity to 
have all five batteries directly under his 
command. ) 
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\ school is no better than the man 
elected for commandant. An _ ofhcer 
must have had sufficient troop duty to 
ippreciate the difference between prac 
tice and theory in training. 

Because good instructors are hard to 
come by (who's going to let them go 
without a fight?) the detailing of grad 
uates to the school’s cadre is a necessary 
evil. Good all-around soldiers should be 
chosen. Too many specialists make it 
“just another school.” 

Che decision on how much you want 
to teach should determine the length of 
the course. The reverse is too often the 
case: the length of the course is decided 
on first and then an attempt is made to 
cram in the maximum number of sub 
jects. Spend the first two weeks on fun 
damentals—you'll be amazed at how 
many men do not know that left face is 
executed in two distinct counts, and 
that you don’t simply turn to the left. 
You'll be surprised at how few men un 
derstand the real purpose or the mean 
ing of discipline. See how many of 
them know that the primary responsibil 
ity of a leader is the accomplishment of 
his mission and that “even the welfare 
of the men is subordinated to it.” 

Men sent to school should be NCO’s 
or potential NCO’s. It is inevitable that 
some poor men will be sent simply to 
“fill the quota” or because company com 
manders are reluctant to spare their good 
NCO’'s. These men should be returned 
to their units. They detract from the 
training of the good men, and company 
commanders will send good men when 
they see that they can’t palm off their 
¢ ight balls. 

No two people will agree on how to 
train NCO’s. The book, however, says 
that training is a command responsibil 
ity, and this doctrine must be observed. 
[he commander must prescribe the 
training, pick the man best qualified to 
conduct it, and then give him a reason 
able amount of authority and freedom 
of action in accomplishing his mission. 

Once the school is operating, the com 
manding ofhicers of all units should be 
required to spend at least one full day at 
the school to familiarize themselves with 
what is being done there. This is a vital 
point—the school will not be successful 
until the subordinate commanders know 
what the school is doing and give their 
backing. Only then will they be careful 
in selecting men to attend and give the 
graduate an opportunity to prove him 
self when he returns. 

Our wartime training was good but 
we are no longer training for the same 
purpose. Our job then was to make 
large masses of civilians into soldiers in 


the shortest possible time. Our nx 
sion is to make the finest possible 
soldier out of a much smaller, an: 
more carefully selected group. 

The average new soldier wit 
four months’ to four years’ ex] 
has never even seen a real sok 
have some young officers. To: 
have come to accept low stan 
discipline, conduct, and appear 
“normal.” They don't believe it | 
for a company jeep driver to b 
courteous, and proud of his 
They will tell you that a me 
clothes cannot be kept clean, eve 
you show him that those grease s 
not new but have been there fo: 

Few have any conception of “loy 
the service” or the high demai 
“duty.” 

There still remains considerab 
dence of the wartime attitude: “| 
a soldier. I’m just a civilian in unil 
That's such a ridiculous attitude 
of the great armies of history have lx 
composed of citizen-soldiers. How 
must an American be in uniform | 
he becomes a soldier? 

Che real proof of the success ¢ 
training program at Lido comes fron 
students themselves. They are the 
enthusiastic in their praise of the sy 
They like to be able to be actual 
given an opportunity to prove 
selves and to learn by actually 
Chey are tired of the type of training 
which they hear lectures only to forget 
what they heard—if they listened. The 
are tired of repetition of weapons t1 
ing, map reading, VD lectures, and ¢! 
like. They are tired of “eyewash 

Battalion and company command 
who talk to men in the school 
amazed that the students “go for” a sys 
tem that is hard. One battalion com 
mander emerged rather sheepishly from 
an interview with his men. “Is my fa 
red,” he said, “one of the men got up an 
said, ‘Sir, how come our _ instruct 
hasn’t always been this good?’ ” Numer 
ous other students have said that it w 
the first time since they'd been in th 

\rmy that they really felt they wer 
learning something. 


It boils down to this. We must 


first things first. The soldier must m 
the fundamentals of his profession 
Teach him discipline above all els 
Teach it to him in such a way that 
will understand “why.” Since ther 
so many men to be taught, concentraté 
on reaching the people who are best 
qualified to pass on the instruction—y ou! 
NCO’s. Once the soldier has mastered 
the fundamentals, he'll learn the finer 
points. 
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What Is Courage? 


By General Sir William Slim, British Army 


A plain-talking British general, with a distinguished record in World War II 


] 
draws upon an uncommonly large store of common sense in discussing the physi 


cal and moral attributes that combine to form courage. He 


Sees ll aS a mental 


state that draws its strength from spiritual and intellectual sources 


ON 'T BELIEVE THERE S ANY MAN WHO, IN HIS HEART O1 
wouldn't rather be called brave than have any other 
ittributed to him. And this elemental, if you like, 
ning, male attitude is a sound one, because courag¢ 


Without it there are 


ther virtues. Faith, hope, charity, all the rest don’t be 


1 
mere ly a virtue; It 1s tre virtue 


virtues until it takes courage to exercise them. Cour 
sn't only the basis of all virtues; it’s its expression. True, 
may be bad and brave, but you can’t be good without 
19 brave. 
Courage is a mental state—an affair of the spirit and so 
sets its strength from spiritual and intellectual sources. 
he Way 1n which these spiritual and intellectual elements 
blended, | think, produce S roughly two types ol courage 
lhe first, an emotional state which urges a man to risk 
ry or death—physical courage. The second, a mor 
ning attitude which enables him coolly to stake career, 
piness, his whole future, on his judgment of what he 
ks either right or worth while—moral courage. 
Now these two types ol courage, physical and moral, ar¢ 
distinct. I’ve known many men who have marked 
ical courage, but lackcd moral courage. Some of them 
ein high places but they failed to be great in themselves 
use they lacked it. On the other hand I’ve seen men 
undoubtedly possessed moral courage very cautious 
t taking physical risks. But I've never met a man with 
il courage who wouldn’t, when it was really necessary, 
bodily danger. Moral courage is a higher and a rarer 
ie than physical courage. 
lo be really great, a Man—or a natlon—must p SESS both 
is of courage. In this the Japanese were an interesting 
ly No other army has evel p' ssessed massed phy sical 
age as the Japanese did. Its whole strength lay in the 


tional bravery of the individual soldier. The Japanese 
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generals shared their men’s physical bravery to the tull, but 
they lacked, to a man, moral courag They hadn't the 
moral courage to admit when their plans had tailed and 
ought to have been changed to tell their SUPCTlol th 
their orders couldn't be carried out and retreat while there 
was still time. W<¢ played on this weakness and by it th 
Japanese commanders lost their battles and destroyed thei 
armies 
Overdraft on Courage 

\ll men have some degree of physical courage—it's sur 

prising how much. Courage is like having money in th 


bank. We start with a certain capital ot courage, som | irge 


sOomc small and we proceed to dt Iw on oul ance Le 
don't forget, courage is an expendabli quality. We can use 
itup. If there are heavy, and what is more serious, if there 
are continuous calls on our courage we begin to overdraw 
If we go on overdrawing on our store of courage we go ban) 


rupt we bre 1k down 
You can SCC this overdralt mounting clearly in the men 
who endure the most pro nged strains of war, the sub 


marine compl ment, the infantry pl oon the bomb: rcrev 


ind irritability then 


1 sort of “Oh to hell with it chap 
next real toolhardine ld 


First there comes a growing Impatience 


a hint of recklessness 


we ll attack” spirit what th OGICI 


calls “asking for it”; and last, sudden changes of mood from 


false that stage 


hilarity to black MOroscness If iy fore ige | 
reached the man’s commander has spotted what is h ippen 


ing and pulled him out for a rest, he'll recover and in a few 
CVC! [he 
capital In his bank of cour ive V ill have built up ind he can 


Start spe nding avalin 


months be back again as brave and as balanced as 


There are, of course some peopl whos capital IS SO 


small that it is not worth while employing them In peace OF 
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iinany job requiring Courage the \ overdr iw LOO quick 


With us these types are surprisingly tew Complete 
\nother 


tonishment is the large number of men and women in any 


ire almost nonexistent. matter tor as 


roup who will behave in emergency with extreme gallan 
tested. | 
yave up trying to spot potential Victoria Cross 


try. Who they'll be you can’t tell until they're 
ong ago 
vinners by their looks, but from experience should say 
that those who perform individual acts of the highest physi 
courage are usually drawn from one of two categories. 
ither tho ( with quick intellige nce and vivid imagination 
those without imagination and with minds fixed on the 
i| busines living You might 


practic almost say, I sup 


pose, those who live on their nerves and those who haven't 
Ihe one suddenly sees the crisis, his imagi 
other 


situation, without finding It SO very unusual, and 


any nerves 


nation flashes the Opportunity, and he acts. The 
mect the 
tact wavy. 


le i with it in a matter ol 


The Nervous and the Nerveless 


Long ago, in the first World War, 
irresponsible, | served under an officer of vivid imagination. 
Ile was always fussing 
Once, alter 


ilarms | Was 


when I was a bit more 


about dangers that usually didn’t 
and halt 


78) fed up that | disconnected the telephone 


CXIst 1 day a night of his constant 


in the 1c\ inced post | Was holding. 
1 didn't Within half an 
painted the most frightful 


by the 


rel ike it 


| wanted some sleep. 
get it hour his imagination had 
pictures ot my position overrun 
| 
i 


enemy. tle with the 


\s he 


rather difficult explaining to do! 


arrives reserve company to 
was my commanding ofhcer 1 had some 
thought he 


\ few days later he won the Victoria Cross by a 


was just 
excitable 
superb example of leadership and courage. 

Gurkha won the Vic 


1 critical moment when Japanese medium 


In this last war in Burma a young 
toria Cross. At 
tanks had broken through our forward positions, he took his 
grenade discharger—and leaving cover, 


Piat—an antitank 


moved forw rd ove! the open toward the tanks. He 
hand, 


got to within thirty yards of the tanks and bumped 


Was 


shot in thre the shoulder and again badly in the leg, 


off two of them. Later, when I saw him in the hospital, | 
isked him why he had walked forward in the open like 


that Lk replied, 


| Was ceTh 


‘I'd been trained not to fire that Piat until 
| knew I could hit at thirty yards, 
He had only one thought in his 


: of hitting 
o | went to thirty yards! 
head—jo get to thirty yards. Simple, if you aren't bothered 
by imagination 

(an courage be taught? I am sure in one sense physical 


courage can. What in effect you must do is train the man 
Teach him 


what tO ¢ xpect, not to be frightened by bogeys by the un 


not to draw too heavily on his stock ot courage. 


known lI you nd an untrained soldier on patrol in the 


jungle, every time branch creaks, every time there’s a 
rustle in the undergrowth, when an animal slinks across 
the track, when a bush moves in the wind, he'll draw 


And he'll 
But if 
you train that man beforehand, let him live in the jungle, 
teach him its craft, then send him on patrol, he'll come 
back with his balance of courage unimpaired and probably 
a couple of Jap helmets into the bargain. 
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heavily and unnecessarily on his stock of courage 
come back a shaken man, with a report of no value. 





and it 
have it naturally Th, 
young can learn it from their parents, in their hom« 


lo teach moral courage is another matter 


be taught because so few, if any, 


trom other e 


fluences, but to inculcate it in a grownup who | 


school and university, from religion, 


requires not so much teaching as some striking em«’ ong 
experience something that sudc lenly bursts upol Im 
something in the nature of a vision or insight. Tha hap 


pens rarely and that’s why you ‘ll find that most men with 
moral courage learnt it by precept and example in their 
vouth. 

Now, I suppose because I’m a soldier I've talked mst of 
in men at war, but the fighting man is the 
claim a monopoly in courage. Many a British soldier in this 
last war has steeled hisnsell in battle with the thou 
what his civilian fellow countrymen and women we 
during and how they were enduring it. Whether w 
ire braver than men I don’t know, but I have 
them when res ally tested, at least equi ally brave. 

In the retreat from Burma in 1942 I was deeply pr 
the troops who Stagge red into India, exhi 1usted, ragg¢ SO! 
duced to a remnant, but carrying their weapons and ready | ct 
turn again and face the enemy. Yet the outstanding in ng 
pression of courage I carried away from that desperate can Ih 
paign, was from the Indian women refugees. D: iv alter day 
mile after mile, they plodded on, through dust or mud, th lo 
babies in their arms, children clinging to their skirts, harrik 5 
by ruthless enemies, strafed from the a 


courage 


always 


’ shelterless, ( vugh 


between the lines in every battle, yet iain uncomplain tee 


ing, devoted, thinking only of their families—so very | I 
\ yp 
Races Vary in Kinds of Courage Over 
Now without talking any nonsense about Master Races than 
as the Japanese and Germans did, it is a fact that races d It 
vary in courage. Some are braver than others—and you si mes 
find out which they are when you fight them. At a guess | ay 
shoul | say it de pends mostly on where they’ ve lived tor t d| 
past five or six hundred years If it’s been in a land whe ‘o 
it didn’t take much effort to get enough food, clothing a: exci 
“¥ lter for an easy life, they won't be conspicuously brave qT 
they've lived where life is so hard that it’s a terribk . - 
wie against nature to 2 any standard of living at al udd 
then they’ ll be brave in a few things dangers to whic shocl 
they are inured but not at all brave in others. It is tl In 


lands where nature is neither too easy nor too cruel, whe ae 
a man must work hard to live, but where his efforts and his & 
can bring him great rewards, those are t! v 
lands that breed courage and whe re it becomes a natu! ; — 
tradition. And don’t run away with the idea that this limits 
courage to Northern Europe and North America. Believ 
me—and I’ve fought both with and against ’em 
the bravest races in the world aren't white at all. 

And while nations vary in the amount of their cou: 
they vary too in its type. We British have our own spe: 
kind of courage—the courage that goes on. 


ent rprise 


soni 


And endur 

is the very essence of courage. Courage is a long-term virtu' 
\nyone can be brave for a little while. The British are n 
braver than the Germans, the French, the Italians or an\ 
body else, but they are brave for a bit longer. This going 
on being brave when most others would have given up 

been the characteristic of our courage. : Al 
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BATTLE COMMAND 


In Future War 


By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall | 





































Combat Isolat: 
[EWHERE ALONG IN THE COURSE OF THIS WRITING 11 
essary to describe the battlefield as 1t must seem to a PART FOUR 
»xer. Else much that is said here will not make sens« 
battlefield is cold. It is the lonesomest place which 
iv share together mystification and fear that there comes the feeling of help 
the intantry soldier new to ct mbat, Its most unnery lessness, which in turn produces greater ft 
iracteristic is not that it invites him to a death he That is what green troops are up against lime and again 
t seek. ‘To the extent necessary, a normal man may | have heard them say after their first try at combat By 
mself against the chance of death God, there was never a situation like it. We saw no one 
harshest thing about the field is that it is empty We were fighting phantom \nd as frequently they have 
ple stir about There are little or no signs of action idded this, though their convictions about the matter wer 
ll there is a great quiet WV hich seems more ominous wholly at odds with the facts of situation \\ had to do it 
he occasional te mpest of fir ill alone. We got no support on « ither flank 
s the emptiness which chills a man’s blood and makes Follow an average infantryman through training to hi 
ppl harden in his throat. It is the emptiness which — first on ippl with the enemy. and it is easy to see whv these 
him as with a par ilysis. The small dangers which h« illusions persist, and why they plague the effort to rally the 
ced In his ( arliet life h id always paid their divick nd moral Stre neth in men their first t me in batth 
tement. Now there is great danger, but there is n In training the soldier grows accustomed to thx presence 
ement with it. ot great numbers of men and of n ive mechanical streneth 
Phat is what makes the going tough. A man builds him close around him. He sees this strength on pal de. He 
up to the realization that danger will come on him watches it on maneuvers, and th ugh this last i uppo ed 
lenly. He thinks a lot about how he will react to the to be the closest \pproximation of war he never feels lonely 
k of knowing that he is under fire in the field. The more he sees of the strength of the Army 
his mind’s eye, he imagines a situation with himself as the greater grows his confidence though he i carcely 
He will be afraid but he will be stimulated. It will ware that it has become a factor in his moral 
ke participating in a tough team game. While it lasts, Even the forces of the enemy are virtually materialized 
vill at least get some warmth from it and he will be for him He watches their formations maneuver in th 
ported by the strength that he feels all around him. training movies. Pictures of thei: squads idorn the day 
But it doesn’t work out that way. Instead, he finds him room walls. From captured films, the seqUueN CE of which 
suddenly almost alone in his hour of greatest dange1 have been arranged so as to convey the idea of mass and of 
| he can feel the danger, but there is nothing out there, strength, he gathers an impression of how they look when 


hing to contend against. It is from the mixture of they engage in battle. This is the target! This is what he 





The finest theories and most minute plans often crumble. Complex systems fall by the wayside. 
Parade ground formations disappear. Our splendidly trained leaders vanish. The good men which 
we had at the beginning are gone. Then raw truth is before us.—Major General Charles W. 
O’Daniel. 
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vill meet some day! They are rugged, but they are flesh 
sm blood, fully mortal and therefore vulnerable. 


nm thing mysterious about it 


There is 
If the target is hit by a bullet, 
it will go down 

| he Tr ir 
He beli and his belief 
imaginings of what his own first experience will be like. 


| le thinks 


ible force 


other impre SSIONS but the se are the main ones. 


ves what he has seen hardens his 
of battle as the shock impact of large and see 
1 kind of head-on collision between visible lines 
of men and machines extending as far as the eye can see. 
It is quite vain to say that he should have known better, 
ind that he should have realized that the need of guarding 
while hitting sharply limits the spectacle ol engagement. 
The fact is that he does not know and that all the vicarious 
impressions of battle which he has gained since childhood 
fix th 

During the advance of his company tow: ird the zone of 
hire O thing 
ly Ops In gre il number 
ble quantity are among the common aspects of the rear area. 


ther ple ture in his mind. 


happens to modify his original impressions. 
and material in almost inexhausti 
One feels the power of an army even more strongly there 
than « Isew he re 

Somewhere 
distant sounds ol battle 


SO they 


along on the road up, this soldier hears the 
But they are the impersonal sounds 
heavy gun are only mil lly disturbing to his 
emotions. They produce no dispersion in the force right 
to reflect on the 
hand. 


see now mainly the strength which is in his 


round him and he is given no cause 


dwindling of the appearance of strength close 
True, he can , 
own column and he has no idea what friendly forces may 
be moving up on right and left along the par: allel routes. 
hat his own outfit is grouped around him is enough; every 
man close at hand is an aid in helping him choke } ie n the 
fear which might otherwise have stop ped him. 

Ihe unit enters upon the battlefield and moves across 
ground within range of the enemy's small-arms weapons. 
[he enemy fires. The transition of that moment is wholly 
ibnormal. He had expected to see action. He sees nothing. 
The fire comes out of nowhere. 


re unmistaka 


| he re is nothing to be seen. 
tle knows that it is fire because the sounds a 
ble. But that is all that he knows for certain. 

He is less sure now of what he had expected would steady 
him in just such a crisis—the fire power and unity of his 
breaks around. 
When they go to ground, most of them are lost to sight of 


own outfit. The men scatter as the fire 
Those who can still be seen are for the most 
They are shocked by the mystery of 
their situation. Here is surprise of a kind which no one had 
The design of the enemy has 
it is the nature of battle which catches 
Where are the targets? 
an enemy who does not seem to be present? How 


each other 
part Stri nye ly silent. 


taug tht them to gui urd against. 
little to do with it; 
them unaware. How does one 
engage 
long would it be until the forces opposite began to expose 
themselves and one’s own forces would rally around the 
tactical ideas which training had taught them would prove 
useful? How long until engagement begins to assume its 
normal aspect? 

here is none present to tell this rileman or his com- 
rades that this is normal and that only his personal reaction 
He may go on and on through 


repeated engagements and never know a situation that is 


to it may change with time. 
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more tangible. In essence, it is against this very sit) 
that his unit must find the means to rally if it is to su 
in battle. There may come days when the field is ali 
action and visible targets are plentiful and the SUPPC ir | 
strength of one’s own ‘tide are plainly visible on flank. and 
rear. But these are the characteristics of movement - 
breakthrough. They will become salient only after fir. has 


won the duchion or has assured the winning of it. 


The enemy fire builds up. Its aim becomes truer. [he 
men spread fi arther from each other, moving individua  y to 
whatever cover is nearest or affords the best protection. A 
few of them fire their pieces. At first they do so almost 
timidly, as if fearing a rebuke for w asting ammunition 


when they do not see the enemy. Others do nothing. Som 
fail to act mainly because they are puzzled what to do and 
their leaders do not tell them: others are wholly unn ( 
and can neither think nor move in sensible relation to th 
situation. Such response as the men make tends onl 
toward greater separation in the elements of the company 
thereby intensifying the feeling of isolation and insec, 
in its individuals. The junior leaders are affected as 1 

The unexpectedness of the experienc 

made them less confident, and the more confidence slips 
the more they hesité ite to give orders which might stimulat 


as the rifle files. 


That orders are not 
given furthers the demoralization and immobility of th: 
line. Knowing that the leaders are afraid makes the mer 
more fearful. 


action by the more aggressive men. 


Could one clear commanding voice be raised—even 
t be the voice of an individual without titular 
they would obey, or at least the stronger chai 
acters would do so, and the weaker would begin to tak 


heart because something is being done. 


though 
pa 


But clear, commanding voices are all too rare on the field 
of battle. So they wait, ‘doing nothing, and inaction takes 
further toll of their resolve. ‘More grievous losses will n 
doubt come to this band of men in time. but as a company 
this is the worst hour that they will ever know. 

lheir losses will become their great teacher. The weake: 
ones will be shaken out of the company by this first numb 
ing experience, adding fresh numbers to the statistics which 
show that more battle fatigue cases come from initial en 
gagements than from all subsequent experience in the line 
Some who might have been saved, had great wisdom been 
given those who were responsible for their training, will 
go to this scrap heap. A majority of the strong will surviv 
In the next round with the enemy, they will begin to ac 
custom themselves to the nature of the field, and they wil 
learn by trial and error those things which need doing t 
make the most of their united strength. 

It would serve no purpose to dwell on the discouraging 
detail of this ordeal if it were not for the belief that much 
of it is unnecessary and that the infantry soldier can find 
a better way. 


One must not come to rest on Clausewitz’s gloomy warn 
ing that: “In war the novice is only met by mg 3 bl 
night.” On beyond that are to be read the words: is of 
first importance that the soldier, high or low, should ' 
have to encounter in war things which, 


time, set him in terror or perplexity.” 
(Next: Ratio of Fire) 


seen for the first 
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NPOWER 


FOR THE ARMY 


Procurement of Enlisted Men for World War Il 


By Robert R. Palmer 


FIRST “NEW. INFANTRY DIVISIONS, NEITHER REGU 
\rmy nor National Guard in origin, were activated in 
1942. In the same month the quality of manpowe! 

d by the ground arms declined sharply below the 

| average. The role of the Army classification sys 
this decline was not at first appreciated and becam« 
vident only as experience accumulated. In 1942 the 
Department sought a remedy in legislation which 
| permit the induction of younger, more vigorous men, 
the 
I the preferenc: accorded to the \rmy Air Forces in 
ionment of men with high AGCT scores. In No 


ber 1942 legislation for the induction of men eighteen 


the Army Ground Forces was concerned with 


nineteen years old was obtained, and the War Depart 
directed the maximum practicable assignment ol 
inductees to combat units. 

But throughout 1943 preference to the Army Air Forces 
nued to affect adversely the quality of those men re 
d by the Army Ground Forces. A further decline in 

uality of ground combat troops was caused in 1942 and 

by the loss of men who applied for officer training in 

\ir and Service Forces, and in 1943 by the temporary 

lrawal of thousands of highly intelligent men for the 
Specialized Training Program. By the middle of 
the basic causes for this qualitatiy e deterioration in 

nd combat troops became apparent. Partial remedies 


\ radi 


i not prov ide a solution for the existing CTISIS. 


* This study will be included in the Official History of the U.S. Army 
i War II, prepared by the Historical Division of the War Department 


Staff, with whose permission it appears in The INFANTRY 


xpress direction of General Marshall not less than twenty-five 
the men in combat units were to be teen-age men. Seventy-five pel 
to be assigned to divisions activated after January 1, 1943 
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cal change, involving a shift in « mphasis from occupation 1] 


and mental to physical qualific wons In the \rm\ ( lassi 
heation System, was required to assure the effectiveness of 
ground troops in c mbat. In th preceding vear and a 


\rmy Ground Force 


h d declined well he low the national iverage 1n int 


half the quality of personnel in the 
ellige nee 
is well as in physical vigor 
Decline in the Quality of AGF Personnel 
Before March 1942 the 


sentative section ol 


ground arms received 


T¢ pre 


CTOSS the wailabl ti the 


ae INpPows I 


\rmy I he best single precise inde xX to qu lity Ol person 
physical fitness of all general-service men being a 
\rmy Gen 


During the six months preceding 


nel 


sumed equally adequate was the on the 


lest 


SCOT ¢ 


] 
eral Classification 


March 1, 1942, men processed and assigned by Army 
reception centers to replacement training cente! were 
distributed by AGCT score as follows 

Cla V and | 
Per cent 6.9 6.¢ 31.1] 45.2 LOO. 

Perce ntage distribution to th round arms wa follow 

( i na \ 
\rmored Force 7.4 28. 32 31.9 1O0.( 
Cavalry 7.1 2/.2 40.t 34.9 100.( 
Infantry 6.7 26.5 31.2 35. 100.( 
Coast Artillery 6.4 209 41.6 46. | 100. 
Field Artillery 6.3 nS 51.2 36. 100.0 


ground arms reflected 
the average for the Army as a whole before March 1, 1942 
In February 1942 the Was Department ordered that 


to the Air 


This distribution by classes in the 


seventy-five per cent ol the white men sent 


«| Part Two: The Competition For Men Of Quality 
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Forces trom re¢ 


to have AGCI 
is, be in Classes I, I, or the upper halt 


( puion centers were scores 


} LOO r over. that 


ol II] | hi ct CISION Was base d upon Strategic require 
ment lhe first offensive blows were to be delivered by 
the Army Air Forces. Preparing it for this role involved 


not only expanding it rapidly from a very small nucleus 


but also viving it first call on high-quality personnel. At 


spring 1942, the 
units activated was greatly increased to 
British Isles for the large-scale 

ind ground operations then contemplated. \s a 


the same time, in the and summer ol 


number of servic: 


build up a base in the 


conse 
(jue nce 


pow I l 


operat with pronounced ctlect 


the lactors tending to lower the quality of man 


igned to the ground combat arms began to 


dis tribution, 


AGCI 


men processed, and assigned by Army reception centers to 


Percent ive in terms ol classes, for 


re placement training centers In the six months following 


March 1942 was as follows 
( Il lll lV and \ Total 
Per cent 6.5 25.7 31.0 36.5 100.0 


Distribution to the ground arms by percentages was as 


follow 

Cla Il Ill IV and \ Total 
Armored Fore 9.3 23.2 32.6 36.5 100.0 
Infantry 5.3 22.1 29.0 43.6 100.0 
Coast Artillery +.6 24.9 31.7 42.2 100.0 
Field Artillery +.6 19.5 29.4 46.5 100.0 
Cavalry 4.4 1.4 31.3 42.9 100.0 


Lhe percentage distribution during the same period 


the men assigned to replacement training centers of the 





various arms and services is shown in Table No. 1. Only 
TABLE NO. 1 
Percentage Distribution by AGCT Score of All 
Men Assigned by Reception Centers to 
Replacement Training Centers, by 
Branch, March-August 1942 
Classes Class Classes 
Branch 1&ll il V&V 
Finance 89.4 10.1 0.5 
Chemical Wartare 51.2 27.6 21.2 
Army Air Forces 44.4 35.3 20.3 
Ordnance 41.6 33.0 25.4 
Signal Corps 39.2 35.1 25.7 
Military Police’ x 33.0 317 
Medical 30.6 29.1 40.3 
Armored Force 28.5 32.6 38.9 
Quartermaster 28.5 29.4 42.) 
Branch Immaterial 28.5 28.2 43.3 
Infantry 27.4 29.0 43.6 
Coast Artillery 26.1 31.7 42.2 
Cavalry 25.9 31.3 42.8 
Field Artillery 24.1 29.4 46.5 
Engineers 23 4 26.2 50.4 
RT e ved white selectees only during this period. Negro 
men for these services and the Air Forces were assigned directly to 
nits n Reception Centers or were trained at a BIRTC. Finance RTC, 
addition to receiving no Negroes, received no Class V men 
Most graduates of branch immaterial replacement training centers 
were assigned io the Infantry 
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the Corps of Engineers ranked below the ground 
arms in the quality of 


\GCT scores. 


personnel received, as reflec 


Ground Combat Forces Penalized 


[he same situation continued to prevail thr 
1943. Figures for all men assigned by reception cer 
both units and replacement training centers during 
show that the ground combat arms stood consideral 
low the Air Forces and most of the services in qua 
personnel received; divisions stood near the bottom 
list. Divisions, the major fighting units of the ground 
received only 27.9 per cent.of their inductees in C| 

Air Forces, on the other hand, 


and II; the 


receiver 


per cent, service command service units comprisin 

manent reception center personnel, etc.), 51.6 pe! nt 

and the Signal Corps, 58.0 per cent. (See Table No. 2 \ 
I he ground combat arms were assigned about 40 pel I b 


of the men processed at reception centers during 194 
only 28.5 per cent of the top-quality Class I men. . 

Not all the high-grade men assigned to the ground 
could be retained. Attrition was highest in this t ty} 
personnel. Some were lost as officer candidates when 


elected to try for commissions outside the ground arms. |) ral 
one infantry division in 1942, of 1,200 enlisted men m 
cepted as officer candidates 800 elected officer training Ma 
quartermaster, medical administration, and finance. 4 
Apart from their lesser dangers, these branches wer ' 
probably preferred in a belief that they offered opportun ws 
ties for vocational self-improvement. Election of thes sap 
branches by enlisted men in the combat ground arms vy 
later prohibited by amendment to the Army Regulations - 
Through 1943 many intelligent enlisted men were als _ 
lost to the Army Specialized ' [raining Program in the « “ 
leges. Through the whole period of mobilization soldier 
in the oround arms were free to volunteer as aviation cad a 
in the Air Corps. Transferred to the Air Forces, they migh — 
or might not succeed in becoming flyers. If not, they we: - 
retained by the Air Forces in ground positions. Many e1 rus 
listed men, of sufhciently good phy sique and intelligence | a 
qualify originally as aviation cadets, were shifted by this 
process from AGF units in which they would probably hay rn 
become at least squad or platoon leaders in combat, to th 6 
ground installations of the Air Forces in which their func | 
tions were predominantly technical and mechanical. T! ‘is 
Air Forces enjoyed this advantage in addition to obtaining _ 
large numbers of volunteer aviation cadets directly | ah 
the reception centers, and in addition also to the preferenti Cl 
assignment of high-quality men to AAF basic training : 
centers under the rules in effect until June 1943. “f 
From an initially limited and constantly depleted sto se 
of men in the higher AGCT grades the Army Groun \i 
Forces had to meet its own requirements for officer can ‘i 
dates, for men to be sent to enlisted specialist courses at t! th; 
service schools, for parachute volunteers, and for cadremen h; 
for new units. Men remaining with their organizations 
were a very much picked-over lot. One command b ni 
served in a moment of extreme discouragement that his 0 
hardest problem was to find competent enlisted men to ac! FF de 
as instructors, because “everybody higher than a moron FF 0 
Al 
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en pulled out for one reason or 





. TABLE NO. 2 
utenant General Ben Lear, 
.anding General, Second Army, Distribution of All Men Inducted into The Army, Processed at Reception 
sted in July 1942 that the Centers, and Assigned to the Various Arms and Services 
d arms should conduct a program during 1943, by AGCT Classes. 
vertising of the kind used by the Assigned to asses | and I! Class II V 
the Marine Corps, the Air Number PerCent Number Per Ce Number Per Cent 
al cele Meine alk ite ASTP 45,114 977 1,027 23 47 01 46,188 
aican WB aimed vies Signal Corps .. 43,202 58.0 18,849 25.0 12,775 17.0 74,826 
SS ee Serv Cmd Serv Units 26,607 51.6 13,915 27.0 11,035 21.4 51,557 
Misc [incl Fin & Ml). 29,141 43.6 17,827 26.6 19,926 29.8 66,894 
stead of offering “bait,” we offer Army Air Forces...247,141 41.7 185,489 31.3. 159,282 27.0 591,912 
od and sweat, and tell of the honor Mil Police 21,566 39.3 20,017 36.5 13,299 24.2 54 882 
the “hard way” by which, only, Ordnance 26,984 36.1 25,447 33.7 22,886 30.2 75,317 
ill this war be won. Once we have Chemical Warfare. 8,454 33.9 7,165 28.8 9,303 37.3 24,922 
ld them that, we can also tell them Coast Artillery. 9,496 33.0 9851 343 9,406 327 28,753 
( canumaiies tat alvencmens. . .. Field Artillery ..... 34909 31.4 36815 33.1 39,372 35.5 111,096 
mal gD ERR AR Armored 17,319 31.4 19,043 345 18,783 34.1 55,145 
Medical 44,732 30.9 46,286 31.9 53,791 27.2 144,809 
arrel now for officer candidates. We infantry 102,223 30.2 110,561 326 125,942 37.2 338726 
decidedly short of the right ma Branch Immaterial. 23,674 29.6 25,538 32.1 30,536 384 79,748 
terial for noncommissioned officers. Antiaircraft 60,491 29.1 69,815 33.6 lips a 207,819 
We will pay for this dearly in battle. Engineers ... 57,206 29.1 64,002 32.5 75,409 38.4 196,617 
Tank Destroyer. 13,731 28.2 16,516 33.9 18,447 37.9 48,694 
a a a a, Divisions 39,716 27.9 49796 35.1 52,666 37.0 142,178 
1 McNair. Yet the snepanalali Cavalry . 6621 27.2 7,785 32.0 9931 408 24,337 
: Quartermaster . 35,099 21.3 42,373 25.7 87,464 53.0 164,936 
the ground forces was evident. Transportation . 10,448 19.4 14,838 27.7 28,359 52.9 53,645 
Vlany speakers, including the Com Total . 903,874 35.0 802,955 31.1 876,172 33.9 2,583,001 
nanding General of the Army Serv — 
Forces, were keeping the public Ground Combat 
whi gee Dae ss. Snell sees Arms ....... 308,180 29.7 345,720 33.3 382,596 37.0 1,036,496 
' 2 Services . ieee BOeee 265 271,746 28.5 334,294 35.0 954,593 
needs. General McNair undertook Army Air Forces. ..247,141 41.7 185,489 31.3 159,282 27.0 591,912 
stress combat needs in a radio talk 
n Armistice Day 1942, but addressed Most men assigned to Branch Immaterial were subsequently assigned to the 
mselt primarily to the men under 











his own command. Warning against 
preferences for “the more genteel forms of wartare,” he re 
minded his hearers that war was a matter of killing and that 
the American soldier had better put himself in a killing 
mood before reaching the battlefield. The “killer speech” 
caused unfavorable public comment, even after a year ol 
declared war with enemies well known to be ruthless. Talk 
ng about the realities of war might win sympathy for the 
individual combat soldier, but it did not make the Army 
Ground Forces more popular with the average selectee. 
Field commanders in 1942 protested repeatedly to Head 
juarters, Army Ground Forces, that they were receiving 
men of too low a mental quality to be trained. They said 
t was dangerous to entrust lethal weapons to men in AGCT 
Class V, and wasteful to develop elaborate and expensive 
juipment and then place it in the hands of men incapable 
f using it properly. The antiaircraft, armored, tank 
lestroyer, and airborne commanders stressed the special 
ntricacy of their problems, using an argument which the 
\ir Forces had emphasized in seeking preferential assign 
ent of personnel. The Antiaircraft Command declared 
hat study of Tables of Organization showed that not more 
han twenty-five per cent of the enlisted men in antiaircraft 
itteries could be of Classes IV and V, and requested per 
ission to remove all Class V men in excess of ten per cent 
or airborne divisions it was proposed that all Class V men 
Me removed. The Replacement and School Command, 
~inting out that demonstration units had to function with 
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great accuracy In the instruction of student oflicers, and 
declaring that they could not do so because of the high pro 
portion of their Classes [V and V men, requested a preter 
ential status in assignment of high-grade men. Command 
ers of tactical units very commonly asked Lor temporary 
preterence until their units could be brought up to the 
\rmy average. It was not at first realized in the field that 
the Army ave rage Was no longer the ave rage for the ground 
arms. 

L hese requests were I¢ ected by General Mi« Nair He 
would grant no preterence within the Ground Forces un 
less absolute ly necessary. He insisted that the Army must 
deal with the manpower of the country as it found it, and 
that to favor one element in the Ground Forces would in 
evitably injure the others. An exception was made only 
for airborne divisions, which were authorized to clear out 
their Classes [V and V men in excess of the Army average 
Since the Army average Was better than the avcrage tor 
the ground arms, this policy constituted pret rential treat 
ment for the airborne divisions, but the airborne divisions 
constituted only about two per cent of the streneth of the 
Ground Forces. 


Preferential Assignment to the Army Air Forces 


As prey iously observed, the unfavorable effect of the 
classification system on the assignment to the Army Ground 
Forces of the type ot personne! needed for its purposes was 
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not at tirst ippreciated and became fully evident only as 


( perience iccumulated 


occupied during 1942 


Army Ground Forces was pre 
ind the first half of 1943 with the 
imilar but more con picuous effects of War Department 


rulings which aflorded preference to the Army Air Forces 
n the assignment of inductees 
In January 1942 the Army Air Forces informed the Wat 
Dey riment that almost half the men received by the Ai 
Corps in 1941 had lacked the intelligence necessary for 
hnical training, that ce mparative study of Tables of Or 
inization showed a greate! need in the Air ¢ Orps than in 


the other arms and services for highly trained technicians, 
nd that “failure to properly accomplish the paramount 


n ion of the Air ¢ orp might be expected unless cor 
rective action wa taken It \“\ is recommended that seventy 
five per cent of all wv hite inductees shipped from reception 


nter te the \rmy \in Forces have an \GC I score ol 


LOO or ove | his recommendation was put into effect on 
February 1942 by order of the War Department 
Air Arm in Battle First 
lo be understood this decision must be viewed in the 
lieht of broad strategic considerations with which the 
\rmy and the nation were faced. At the beginning of 1942 
ilready evident that rapid expansion ol \merican 
r pow ( | the Axis powers were to be held 
hav tor sulhicient time to bring the full strength of the 
United States military might to the aid of the Allies. It 
i eemed cleat with \llied control ol the high s seas 1n 
doubt, that the first chance the United States would hen 
deal an offensive blow would be with its air arm. The 
roblem of expansion imposed on the Air Forces was st 1g 
in \t the end of 1941 the Army Air Forces numbers 
niv 350,00 ut of a total army of 1,650,000 then mo 
hilized. To meet the requirements of Allied strategy, the 
War Department in the Troop Basis of January 1942 called 
lor expansion of the Air Forces within a year to a strength 
98.000 and, as soon as practicable, to 2,000,000. In 


\ugust 1942 the al was raised to 2,200,000. I xpanding 
than called for by initial plans, the Army Ai 
Forces numbered 
the end of 1942 

] 


lo obt Wn the technic li skills NeCcessa;©y for 


TTT rapidly 


nearly 1,600,000 ofhcers and men by 


this swift 
ind prodigious expansion the Army Air Forces, like the 
Ground Forces, was inadequately served by a system of 
classification based primarily on civilian skills. The devel 
pment of the aviation industry was so tal he low the needs 
of war that the Air Forces, like the ground combat arms, 
was obliged to train men after induction in almost complete 


] 


disregard ot civilian vocation There was no accepted 


I following table, though based on samples too small to justify firm 
’ 1g it a man of given intelligence would probably find 
ficult to become a tank mechanic at Fort Knox than an airplane 
ni t Chanute Field. The sampling indicated that in certain 
chances of men obtaining an average or better grade 
WW t \ 
( .) Char per 100 Number 
AGCT of Men 
V ivill i st! in Sample 
Airplane Mechanics Chanute Fld 6 21 44 69 90 99 
Automotive Mechanics Fort Knox 17 28 37 48 62 148 
Tank Mechanics Fort Knox 4 13 42 54 81 237 
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criterion of the relative difficulty of comparable jol 
the various arms and services.? The a priori argument 
vanced by the Air Forces in the absence of such a crit: 
was a strong one. 

General ‘McNair freely expressed his < appreciatioy 
the dificulties which the Air Forces faced in expan 
rapidly while preparing to meet its extr: sordinary resp 
bilities. In August 1942 he wrote regarding a failw 
the Air Forces to cooperate in joint training: They 
extended beyond their capacity and we simply mus 
patient while they get strié 1ightened out and ¢ atch up 
the procession.” On December 30, 1942 he wrot 
Lieutenant General Henry H. Arnold, Commanding (¢ 
eral of the Army Air Forces: “As I have said many ti: 
to you and other air officers, the Ground Forces ; appre 
the tremendous load which the Army Air Forces 
carrving, the difficulties they face in expanding sO rap 
ind so enormously, and the fact that they are fight 
heavily in many theaters.” On the other hand, the pol 
ol preferential assignment had been declared by the Wa 
Department to be a temporary expedient, and it was clea 
General MeNair's duty to point out the effect on 
“ui und arms of the me: isures deemed necessary to strength 
the Air Forces. In protesting the drain of intelligent mer 
to the Air Forces, he rested the case of the Ground For 
on the need of such men as junior leaders in combat. [n 
time he came to believe that the actual effect of the policies 
of Army assignment as applied it 1942 and 1943 was 
give the \ir Forces a degree ol faith greater than t 
War Department had intended. 


Genera! McNair Protests 


Ofhcers on the War Department ¢ General Staff, parti 
larly in G-1, recognized the bad effects on the rest of th 


\rmy of pretere ntial assignment to the Air Forces. On 
June 2, 1942 General McNair, to support G-1, for the first 
time formally protested. He noted, citing such figures as 
were then available, that continuation of the seventy-five 
per cent rule for the Air Forces would jeopardize the officer 
candidate program of the ground arms, and that the using 
up ol qualified Class I and Class II men as officer candi 
dates would lower the quality of noncommissioned offi 
cers, “despite the fact that the nature ol the current Wal! 
1 high premium must be placed upon the 
leadership ol ail units in order to attain success.” He 


indicat cs that 


. ° > ] 
recommended rescission of the seventy-five per-cent rule 
and assignment at reception centers according to occupa 
tional experience or aptitude. 


by Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding 
General of the Services of Supply, who, in a personal 
memorandum for the Deputy Chief of Staff, pronounced 


the seventy-five-per-cent rule “contrary to the best interest 

of the Army as a whole.” On July 18, 1942 the 75 

rule was rescinded. 

General Arnold appealed to the Chief of Staff on Augus 
for a reinstatement of preferential assignment. Th 

rapid commitment of air units to combat, he said, mad 
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necessary a great speeding up of training, which w 
feasible only with men of a high order of intelligence. H 
declared that since the rescission of the seventy-five-per-ce! 
rule the Army Air Forces was not receiving enough hig! 
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The same view was taken 


per cent 














nce pe rsonnel to meet its requirements, and recom 
that, of the 70,000 inductees then being received 
by the Air Forces trom reception centers, 52,000 
should have a score ol 
e Army General Classification 


| \ptitude Lest. 


‘| pel cent at least 100 in 


lest and the Nc 
ral McNair advised against reinstatement of preter 


He wrote to the \\ ar 


Department on S« ptember ze 


im opposed to the action rec mmended by the Com 
ding General, Army Air Forces. . . 


ictically all the comments 


ial force 


a fairly simple 


apply with eq 
It would be 
r to compile data showing 


the Army Ground Forces. 


that not less than SIXTY-SIX 


cent of the men distributed to the Army Ground Forces 


reception centers must have an AGCT score of 100 


better if the Army Ground Forces is to accomplish 


ts 
on. . 


Since there was not this proportion of high-scoring men 
country, such preference to one branch must un 


ibly injure another. The letter of General McNair 
nued 

The Army Air Forces have sources of manpower which 
e not available to the Army Ground Forces. They are 
rmitted to drain the \rmy Ground Forces ot all accept 


‘le material for aviation cadets, 


air crew and glider pil 


ining. They secure a large number of highly intelligent 


rsonnel by recruiting. 
[he enormous problems of the Air Forces a 


should be 
that the 


re appreciated 
It is felt 
contributing materially in de 

ping the Air Forces and it is desired to increase this aid 
wherever practicable. While the Air Forces have heavy and 
nportant needs in enlisted technicians, 


assisted in every reasonable way. 


( sround I oreces are 


they have large 
proportion of commissioned ofhicers (well over twice as large 

vhich should permit the effective utilization of enlisted men 
f average intelligence. . . . The Ground Forces admittedly 
ive fewer technical demands than the 


\igh-grade 


Air Forces, but need 
and intelligent enlisted men 
Thus it is reasonable to 


as combat leaders 
assert that the needs of the 
Ground Forces for high-grade leadership by noncommis 
sioned ofhicers counterbalance the needs of the Air Forces for 
enlisted technicians. 


General Somervell also registered the 


Services of Supply. He declared that the seventy-five-per 
nt rule had handic« ipped both Army Ground Forces and 
Services of Supply, “particularly,” he arguing the 


“in the procurement and dev elopment of com 


said 
\GF case 


{ leaders.” 


Air Forces Get Even Better Deal 


The decision had been made 
air power in Europe on a large scale before the 
tensive employment of ground power. General Arnold 
ted the AAF case on over-all strategic plans which re 
red development of aviation with the utmost speed. As 
temporary solution the War Department on Se ptember 7 
42 ordered that the monthly quotas of the Air Forces 

September ind October include 50,000 men scoring 
0 or better in both the AGCT and the Mechanical Apti 
le Test. Approval was later extended through Novem 
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lhe problem was difficult. 
employ a 


protest of the 


bet This new preferential policy favored the \i1 


t 


Forces 


although 


] 
even more than the old seventy-hive pel cent rule; 


roughly half the men tested scored 100 on each test, only 
ibout 33 per cent scored 100 on both. Combining two kinds 
of ability, these men were exceptionally desirable. The 
\rmy Air Forces was now due to receive almost three 
quarters of the new personnel assigned it at reception 


centers from the t pP third of the available 


(,-1 of the Wat 


t nued tO Oppose referential assignment except as a 
S 


manpower! 

Department, supported by G-3, con 
tem 
porary expedient. G-1 observed in September that the 
training problem of the Air to the 


whol \rmy An 


commensurate W ith 


Forces Was COMMON 
\rmy, and expressed 1 belief that the 


Fores S Was USING vwions not 


men in pos! 


his he lief 


I he Inspector General dated 


the ll ibility. 


was confirmed by a 
November 13 


Various all 


report ol 
1942. More 
han a third of the ording 
to The Inspector General, were men in AGCT Classes | 
ind Il. Over halt of these h 


acting in such jobs as ° 


privat 5 al 


bases 14 


igh-intelligence were 


4 le rks, 


t cook 


privates 
messeneers, ware hous men, 
guards, orde rlic S, truc k drive rs, hire men and IssIstan 


Lhe 


issignment be suspended until the 


Inspector General recommended that 
\rmy Air For 


high Inte lige nee 


preferential 
es effected 
manpower. It 
lasses | and II were the 


and of the 


\rmy 


1 better distribution of its 
will be recalled that AGC] 
ol all othicet ( indidates, 


othcers, for the whol 


SOUTCE 


he St noncommissione d 


Ground Combat Leaders Weak 


\lso on November 13, without having seen The Inspec 
that date, General McNair pro 
gainst the new preferential policy, which AGF ofh 
) appalling diversion of the national 

telligence from leadership Into technic il and mechanic i] 
General McNair cited a 
Dwight D. noted the weakness of 
junior leadership among American troops in Great Britain 
He warned that it might 


tor General's report of 
tested a 


CCTs regarded as 


jobs. 


etter in which | rutenant 


General Eisenhower 


to lower the 
qualificat { thee lid he g s fro 

jualifications for ofhcer candidates in the ground arms from 
110 to 90, or from the bottom of Class IL to the 
( lass ILI. “YA hile | do not und rtake to pass on the MmMecrits 
of the situation 
dum to the War D« partment, 
prevailing policy is 


become necessary 


bottom of 
as a whole,” he remarked in his memoran 
there is little doubt that th 
having a detrimental effect on th 
leadership of the Ground Forces.” 

Despite the views expressed by the commanding generals 
of the Army Ground Forces and of the Services of Supply 
the recommendations of the two Gene ral Staff sections 
cipally concerned, and the and recom ime¢ ndations 
ot The Inspector General, it was nevertheless ruled on No 
vember 28, 1942, over the signature of the Deputy Chiet 
of Staff, that “the Air 


nized,” and that pre ferential assignment to the 


prin 
findings 


Force contention must be recog 
| \ir Forces 
kept for three months on a temporary basis, would remain 
in effect until June 30, 1943. During this period fifty-five 
per cent of the men assigned to the Air Forces by rece ption 
centers were to have scores of at least 100 on both the AGC] 
and the Mechanical Aptitude Test. Under the fifty 
hve-per-cent rule, as under the previous pret rential poli 
aviation cadets enlisted as such were not 
included in the quotas assigned to the Air Forces; this high 
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new 


cies, volunteer 








lib r re up Wa 


obtained by the Air Forces independently 
the normal a ivnments trom rece puion centers. 


The filty-five-per-cent rule was discontinued on June 1, 


19+ ; month before it was due to expire. Ground Forces 
iheers again believed preferential assignment to be a thing 
oth past But in ettect preterence was continued by a 
! V procedure introduced at reception centers tor the re 
ng ol aviation cadets. On June 3, 1943 the War De 
partment directed that any inductee at a reception cente! 
ho expressed a desire tor Hying training should be im 
mediately assigned to the Air Forces as an aviation cadet it 

he met tain require ment Hle was required to be 
native-born citizen, between eighteen and twenty-six years 
vith a score of at least 100 on the AGCT and “ap 

ntly qu | pl hysically for aviation cadet training. 
In adoptin - procedure the War Department sought 
tt nditions regarded as undesirable. One was 
he eff that lowe ring the draft age to eighteen had had in 
educing the number of aviation cadets whom the Ai 
Forces could attract as volunteers trom civilian lite through 
the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. The other was the trans 
fer to the Air Force as aviation cadets, of enlisted men 
lready igned and trained Ground Forces organiza 


AAF Got Superior Men for Ground Duties 


[he latter drain and its disruptive effect on ground units 
had le ng been a ubyect of serious grievance to the Army 
Cy! yund Force . 


my qu iti d enli 


Under War Department policies in force 
ted man had been allowed to apply eithe: 
for flying training or for ofhcer candidate school. Army 
Ground Forces conceded that flyers had to be of high 
liber. It objected t 
when it Was u ed t obtain men tor 
\ir Force In short, 


ground pers 


» the system of voluntary transfer only 
ground positions in the 
did not concede that Air Forces 
nnel had to be generally of higher mental and 
physical caliber than enlisted men in combat ground units. 


Yet uch wa 


in the Air Forces men trom ground units who, initially 


the outcome of assigning to ground positions 


CCK pted is aviation cadets, had failed to be commissioned 


pil ts \s early as \pril 1942 the Chief of Staff of the 
(sround borce Ss, \l Or General Mark \\ Clark, recom 
bar nded th it aviation cad ts recruited trom \GI personnel 


be subjected to more careful examination, so that those not 


ultimately used by the Air Forces as flyers might remain 


vith the Ground Forces \s late as 
\GE Chiet of Staff, 


December 
Brigadier General James G. Chris 


1943 the 





tiansen, observed to the War Department that of 
aviation cadets obtained from the 44th Division in th 
ceding summer not one had returned to the Ground I 
despite the certainty that not all had qualified for | 
positions. It it was necessary to select aviation cadet 
liberal grounds, and then to reject large numbers as I 

the Army Ground Forces desired that rejects origin 
with the ground arms be returned. 

Thus, one of the objects sought by the War Ds 
ment through the new procedure tor recruiting ay 
cadets adopted on June 3, 1943 was to relieve this pr 
on ground units by liberalizing the recruitment of air « 
at rece puion centers. F light surgeons stationed at rece] 
centers, after determining which inductees on a given 
possessed qui alifications for becoming aviation cadets, a 
them if they desired to apply tor flying training. To ¢ 
who replied in the affirmative the fight surgeons ga 
simple color-blindness test, adding nothing else to the pl 
cal examination as reported from the induction stati 

Volunteers were also told that if they failed ultimately to |. 
accepted as flyers they would remain in the Air Fore: 


ground positions. Under this system, which became ef! 
tive on August 1, 1943, the percentage of high-grade } 
received by the Air Forces from reception centers \ 
In the last half of 1943 nearly fifty 
cent of the inductees shipped to the Air Forces fell 

\GCT Classes I and II Cwith scores over 110), while on! 


thirty per cent of inductees shipped to the ground arms fell 


greatly increased. 


pe 


in these categories. 

lhe Ground Forces obtained certain concessions in thi 
aviation cadet system. Recruiting at reception centers con 
tinued until March 1944, but in August 1943 the War 
Department made it clear that, while enlisted men wer 
free to apply, direct individual proselyting was forbidden 
In November 1943, facing a replacement crisis in infantry 
the War Department ordered that aviation cadets should 
not be accepted from trainees in replacement training 
centers ot either the Army Ground Forces or the \rmy 
Service Forces. Finally, in March 1944, the need for avia 
tion cadets having abated, the War Department ordered 
that no cadets should henceforth be taken from AGF 
\SF units. In the same month, also, as the infantry crisis 
grew more acute, the War Department reversed its prio 
ties to the extent of transferring some 30,000 aviation 
cadets to the Army Ground Forces, mainly for use in the 
Infantry. 

. (To be continued 


It Took Every Man 


Even with two-thirds of the German Army engaged by Russia, it 
took every man the Nation saw fit to mobilize to do our part of the job 
in Europe and at the same time keep the Japanese enemy under 


control in the Pacific. 


ra SS. 


What would have been the result had the Red 
\rmyv been defeated and the British 
Che possibility is rather terrifying.—Biennial Report of The 


Islands invaded, we can only 


Chie} - Staff Of The United States Army To the Secretary of War. 


July 1, 1943, to June 30, 1945. 
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spare Parts For The Cavalry 


By Bill Hines 


READ A LOT IN MY OFF HOURS, AND WHAT I GET FROM 
ading is that the country would have a pretty fair 
y if the Army didn't have such meatballs in high places. 

L\ conclusion comes trom the crop of postwar novels 

1s Casualty, A Bell for Adano and Command Deci 

each of which deals in its own peculiar way with the 
hetic attempts of the hero to beat the system, which is 
nified by blundering, selfish and brainless brass. If 

1 want to explore this field and haven't time for full 

th novels, the magazine Salute will give you the Word 
ialf the time; anyone, colonel or above, is prima facie a 

with a background of gas-station attending, bootleg 
iskey running or soda dispensing; an incompetent and 
talized individual who Never Had It So Good and 
ing ever onward toward the goal of Getting His while 
getting is good. 

Officers in the lower ranks may be better educated and 

iore “cultured,” if we're still using that word, but without 
eption they are psychotic, dipsomaniacal or sadistic. It 

n't till you get to the first three enlisted or ides that you 

t finding people with the homely virtues and the higher 
types of mind, and generally spe aking it is the non-noncom 
nissioned bracket wheich is the true repository ot talent, 
rains and gentility. 

Don't trv to tell me different; I have read too many novels 
ind short ‘stories on the subject. Don’t tell me that you 
know some mighty fine, brilliant and honest colonels and 
venerals. Se do I and we can talk about them all we like, 
but we'll sell no copies of our nov els if we write about them. 

lake this book, Casualty. It was published last year by 
in outfit known as “new directions”’—that’s right, no capi 

ls—and sells, at 153 pages and a jacket, for two bucks. 
| don't know much about new directions and [ know even 
less about Robert Lowry, who wrote the book, except what 

v directions says about him on the back of the jacket. 

v directions thinks Low ry is a fine writer and who am | 

irgue? I might want my book published by new direc 

ns some dav. 

Casualty is a natural—so much so, in fact, that I want to 

ll vou the plot, just as it is laid out in the book, without 

terations or exaggers itions, sO you ll know how I arrived 

the conclusion which is my thesis as stated in the opening 
ragraph of this article. 

[he central character is a bright young newspaperman, 

meshed in the toils of the Army in Italy during the late 

r. His CO is a drunken lecher who, ad astra per aspera 
bucking like sixty for Brigadier General. He doesn’t 
ke it in the 153 rather undersized pages of Casualty but 
the time our hero gets himself knocked off by a six by- six 
\ile on a schnapps-induced brannigan the colonel is well 
his way to his star, if being a sunna is any criterion. 
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In which an assiduous reader of 
the current crop of war novels out 
lines the plot of his own best-seller. 


Joe, the hero, is not only forced to buck a system headed 
up by this drinker-of high priced-Scotch and sleeper-with 
Red-Cross-field employees, but (being the only brain in the 
Public Relations Office of his photo reconnaissance wing 
IS required to bend the knee and bow the head to a non 
journalistic PRO whose amatory trends label him, in Ger 
man, with the article “Das. 

Halfway through this simple little yarn Joe gets a letter 
from his girl friend, advising him that she loves Another 
and is herewith chucking him for several reasons, not the 
least of them being the unhappy premonition that Joe Isn't 
Coming Back 

Having lost his girl in Chicago (where, God knows, there 
are plenty more to be had j f only Joe would be realistic 
about it), Joe mopes and ot to drinking. He has about 
given up hope of beating the System and has brought him 
self pretty well into line with the Confucian admonition 
that “when rape is inevitable, relax and enjoy self,” when 
the Second Lieutenant PRO gnaws Joe out and then lum 
bers off to the Officers’ Club where he gets plastered and 
ends up with the Assistant S-2 of the wing, a simpatico first 
lieutenant. That is the kind of a guy Joe works for. 

Joe goes home to his tent (the ofhicers live in houses, of 
course ) and decides to sleep in that night instead of getting 
boiled on cheap guinea liquor. But his tentmate, a corporal 
who is supposed to be pulling private of the guard, takes 
this occasion to get falling down drunk. The sergeant of 
the guard, also a tentmate, moseys in about this time and 
tries to sober up the corporal, but the high octane stuff the 
corporal has been drinking has great staying powe! and he 
doesn’t stir. Joe offers to pull guard for his tentmate and 
the sergeant agrees, thus violating some Army Regulation 
or other. 

his looks like an airtight proposition as well as a chance 
for Joe to do someone some good but you can't beat the 
System, hard as you try. The colonel, who had just under 
gone (under the additional handicap of a masterful hang 
over) an inspection at the hands of a hard-eyed, tight lipped 
general from Caserta, figures the outfit could do with a 
little more Discipline. He undertakes to Inspect the guard 
this ev ening. 

And this is how the finely drawn characterization of the 
lecherous colonel is brought out Cand also how they get a 
little of that book-selling dirt into the story Before he 
goes to inspect the guard, he fixes himself up for the night 
with a Red Cross gal named Mary. 
the night before 
had been, he 


He d been on a party 
hence the hangover and, drunk as he 
» had remembered Mary. She looked pretty 
good to him at the time—b lond, slim and blue eyed. She 
he id a mouth like a horse (or maybe a rabbit—the de scrip 
tion wasn’t too cle: ar), and the colonel is somewhat distr: iit 
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in the cold light ot sobriety. 
Mehitabel the cat used to say, 


to discover this But what the 
hell boys, as any old port in 
a storm. He warms her up with a couple of quick highballs 
at the Club and then parks her at the quarters while he 
goes Out to Inspect the guard. 


Marv (who, the 


meanwhile is taking i little skull practice on the pros and 


book says, doesn’t date enlisted men 


cons of seduction. She is figuring out what she will do if 
the colonel propos tions her. She hing lly decides, atter men 
tally twisting her own Then she 
settles down to enjoy the Scotch with which Luigi, the 


colone I's 


arm, that she ‘Il Say yes. 
bodyservant, is thoughtfully priming her. 

lhe colonel meanwhile goes to the guard shack to look 
for the OD, who is engrossed in the latest copy of Superman 
( pics and doc snt yee the colonel come in. 

lhe OD and the colonel get in the jeep and ride off to 
inspect the the OD meanwhile wondering if he is 
When they get to Post Number One the colonel 


is] who the 


guard, 
in trouble 
guard is and the OD tells him it’s the corporal. 
But the colonel 
ol the 


no dull: ird, he sees only one stripe on the 
and deduces hastily but correctly that 
When he finds out that it is 
loe (on whom he has had some adverse reports from the 


PRO he 


Now comes the sergeant ot the guard, who allows as how 


sleeve sentry 


it is no Corpor il, but a pic. 
ladylike truly blows his roof. 

he authorized the switch because the corporal was “sick.” 
Wrong word you should have known that an 


old lush like the colonel would have overworked that word 
in his time 


sergeant 


Ihe colonel chews britches for a few minutes, 
orders the OD to place Joe and the sergeant in arrest and 
to have them at he adquarters at 0900 hours. Then he stalks 
off to his quarters to clean up some unfinished business and 
the OD heaves a chesty sigh in the realization that some 
people may have troubles but he isn't one ot those people. 
lypic al officer stuff. 

The colonel gets back home, knocks off a quick Scotch 
and then starts talking romance. He is a man of few words 
and itis mney itable that the colonel’s lov e scene, as portrayed 
in the book, should be beautiful in its simplicity: 

“Let's gO to bed, Mary.” 

“Of course, Charlie.” 

\bout half past one in the morning (things were never 
Mary wakes up to hear a loud 
going on downstairs. 


like this in Poughkeepsie! 
disturbance The colonel rouses and 
hears the disputatious voices of the colored guard at his 
and 


front door a drunken soldier. 


He goes down to in- 
vestigate. Whom does he find but the corporal, who has 
awakened from his alcoholic coma to find his two tentmates 
in the hoosegow facing charges and decides to amble over 
to the colonel’s house and straighten the old man out. 

I'he colonel promptly jugs the corporal pending action at 
headquarters in the morning and goes back upstairs to 
continue the festivities. But Mary, who up to now hasn't 
earned a reputation of being extraordinarily Hard To Get, 
is piqued at the thought that the colonel would desert their 
1 drunken GI. She has her 
powder-blue uniform on ae bids the colonel take her 


home. Not being a complete heel, he complies. 


cozy liaison to shape up 


Next morning he keeps the sergeant and Joe cooling 
(The 


corporal, incidentally, has been hospitalized meanwhile.) 
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their heels outside his office for forty-five minutes. 





Then he calls the two culprits in, busts them to pri 
and tacks on a two-week restriction which Joe should | 
called him on, because one week is the limit under 
104. 

Back in his tent Joe talks to himself about the 
deal. Fourletterword the fourletterwording army Joe 
himself. He elects to go out and get oiled and soon fal]. jn 
with a couple of Limeys in an Italian saloon. At len. +h 
they tear up the saloon, ‘deactivate the guinea barkeep \ :h 

1 few well placed kicks and totter off to the tender! 
“a re the two Limeys introduce Joe to a young lady w! 
whole vocabulary seems to be “cinquecento lire.” A 
haggling a bit Joe and the girl reach a meeting of the minds 
at “trecento lire.” 


e 


Joe dog-tired, drunk and disgusted, heads for camp. On 
the way he stumbles out into the street and comes out s 
ond best in a collision with a speeding six-by-six. “Casual 

Granted that Command Decision and Bell for Ada 
handled the theme with at least equal power and a good deal 
more finesse, and treated of the problems of commissioned 
officers, one a brigadier general and the other a major, the 
message they c: ried was the same—everybody superior | 
the hero in rank was inferior to the hero in all other att; 
butes. 


So my story, which I think will be called Spare Parts for 
the Cavalry, is bound to sell, because it will have all the ek 
ments of all the novels written on the subject. In the first 
place, everybody above the grade of Technician Fifth will 
be (1) insane, (2) a pervert, (3) a congenital idiot, (4) a 
drug addict, (5) a sex maniac or (6) a combination of two 
or more of these aberrations. All my pilots Cit will be about 
the Air Corps) will be juvenile delinquents right out of 
Irving Shulman’s Amboy Dukes, whose lust for crime and 
violence is sublimated slightly and only temporarily by the 
fact that they have deily access to fast airplanes full « 
machine guns. Naturally they all drink heavily and regu 
larly. 

My hero will be a sensitive, cultured private first class 
who holds a B.A. from Duke, and M.A. from Cornell and 
a Ph.D. in literature from Princeton. Having scored 153 
in his Army General Classification Test and having owned 
to an ability to write simple English sentences he gets a 
berth as personnel clerk at base headquarters. 

The author of several volumes of exquisite verse and a 
literary critic of some note in civil life, my hero, Jess Bage! 
by name, is aghast at his day-in-day-out assignment; to write 
into service records the words “Trfd in gr to 18th Reinf Dep 
per Par 6, SO 178, Hq 888th Bomb Wg (H).” To make 
matters worse, Bagel’s officer-in-charge is engaged alter 
nately in making passes at Jess and chewing him out for 
general inefficiency. As time goes by Jess finds (in the 
weeds of an eminent General Staff officer in Washington 
that “things are growing progressively worse—retroactively.” 

He decides to go see the chaplain, who is a godly an ; 
upright man, only to find that the base executive, while on 
marijuana bender the night before, had throttled the Bivins 
with the neck ribbon of a Medal of Honor. The base com 
mander, saving his own hide by protecting the reputation 
of the base, blackmails the base surgeon, a narcotist of wide 
and evil repute, into certifying the cause of death as cardia 
paralysis. Jess Bagel finds himself without a friend exc« 
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ind she is nearly five thousand miles away. 
ifternoon he receives a letter from Mandamus, 
s, Habeas and Corpus, his wife’s attorneys, asking 
ign a paper that would waive contest in a divorce 
lis wife, it seems, wants her freedom in order to 
f all things—a lieutenant general! Jess wearily and 
kenly takes out his pen to sign the paper . . 
vat it 1S Out of ink. 


. and 


tered, he goes to town [to seek solace in ruby lips 
rm, white arms, only to find that all the white estab 
nts of this nature are marked “Out of Bounds for 
Ranks” and all the native ones are marked “Out of 
s Period.” 
oht like a cornered rat in the toils of the brutal 
System, Jess Bagel goes berserk. Breaking into the 
the Officers’ Club he steals and drinks half a gallon 
napps, swipes a jeep and drives out to the ready line 
field, where he climbs into a B-29 and roars off into 
ild blue yonder while the powerful motors pound into 
rs: “Your wife don’t love you; your wifeywants to 
Brass.” Crazed by the cruel if ungrammatical mes 
f the motors, madder than hell but stilf patriotic, Jess 
| | heads the B-29 into enemy territory, séts the auto 
pilot and mans the guns, strafing and killing every 
woman and child in the streets of every village and 





town from Miienchen-Gladbach to Berlin. His guns empty, 
he drops his bombs on Nuremberg and wipes out the entire 
leadership of the Nazi party, which is foregathered in the 
Luitpoldarena for a Parteikongresz. Within forty-five min 
utes the war is over. 

Jess returns to his base and, having heard over the radio 
that the war had ended thanks to his gallantry, expects to 
\s he lands he 
mander and his entire staff lined up on the apron. He asks 
himself, will it be a Medal of Honor or only a Distinguished 
Flying Cross? 


be acclaimed a hero. sees the base com 


He taxis to the apron, jumps out ol the plane and is 
greeted by the base commander, a sadistic drunken leer on 
his fat, puffy, gray, lipstick-smeared face 

“Private Bagel, you are under arrest for violation of the 
93rd Article of War, namely housebreaking, and the 94th 
\rticle of War, namely unauthorized use of a jeep and a 
B-29. For this you should get thirty years at least 

Frantic with hate and fear, ensnared by the System, Jess 
Bagel turns and flees straight into the still whirling pro 


pellers ol the B 29. He Is Cul to ribbons, but dies hy Ippy, 


confide nt that al last he had won he had beaten the 
System. 
He couldn't have been wrongel They marked him 


“Died; line ot duty, no.” 


| A Golden Rule 





Write what will sell! To this Golden Rule every 


minor canon must be subordinate: and must be either 


immediately deducible from it, or at least be made con 


sistent with it.—Epwarp CopLEsTon 


y 
BISHOP OF 


LiaNpDoFF ): Advice to a Young Reviewer, 1807. 
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RACE TO THE ELBE 


By John C. Neff 
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DIDN'T THE YANKS TAKE BERLIN? 


ven we were so close? 


WHY DID WI 


d the shadow of a doubt we could have taken it. 


ers were orders—and the one received at the head 
of the 83d Division on April 16, 1945, was a heart 


“Cease all movement eastward—consolidate vou 


s—be prepared to contact Soviet torces.” 


orders, those. They took some of the wind from 


's sails. And the wind lessened as day after dav no 


1S appeared on the horizon. From 


the sixteent 


| 


8) 


he thirtieth of \pril exactly two whole weeks—we 


impatie ntly while being attacked, 


bombed and 
, waiting for them to : appear . . . waiting, that is, for 

fight their way through what at best was light 
esistance. But what really galled was that our vigil 
ne full week before Berlin fell. And all the time we 


ree our heels astride a wide open highway at the 


n perimeter of the one and only bridgehe ~ across the 


River, a mere hity miles from Hitler's 


\ 


Reich Chan 


w was it that a lone infantry division could get so close 


rlin in such a hurry? Two hundred and eighty miles 


irteen days! How the devil had It, without benefit ol 


hed transportation, managed not only 


to make the 


but also to maintain it with gas and oil, with small 


ind artillery ammunition, with water 


and food anc 


ind even with no interruption in the publication ot its 


ind weekly newspaper: This is how it 


Ninth Army Crosses the Rhine 


happened. 


the last days of March 1945 the Allies launched 
greatest offensive of the wat against the Germans. 
In the north, the Ninth Army crossed the 


vertul artillery and aerial bombardment 
rborne troops dropped well east ol the river were quickly 


Rhine after 


a 


near Wesel. 


itacted by ground troops whose crossing was supported 


U.S. Navy. XIX Corps, initially in reserve, passed 


wh the XVI C orps Wesel bridgehe ad. 


The 83d Di 


The bridge at Breitenhagen 


“ifid ab a 
4 yy =“ & 
- ‘ 





vision, initially in XIX Corps reserve, crossed the Rhine on 
March 29 and began moving eastward behind the 2d 
\rmored. By the end of the month, the First and Ninth 
Armies were on the verge of joining up near | ippstadt, thus 
sealing off the Ruhr pocket 

\fter three days of slugging at the northern defenses of 
the Ruhr, the 83d took a deep breath, and on \pril 
jumped off toward Berlin. 


Improvised Transportation 


One of the first problems to be whipped was transporta 
won. The movement was eastward | ittle time could he 
wasted shuttling. So the order was to Improvise, be original, 
keep moving—and don't ask questions. Battalion com 
manders found that throwing thirty-four doughs on a tank 
and htteen into a jeep Was not enough. lt helped, but it 
wasn't the answer. And corps inability to furnish trans 
port set off a furor of grabbing 

Men and supplies were piled into coal trucks and vege 
table trucks, into big red school buses and green paddy 
wagons. There were fire engines and ambulances, high 
powered roadsters and limousines all pelting down the 
highways. Some men commandeered Volkswagens. Some 
times a bit of olive drab paint was splashed on and a crude 
white Star slapped on the hoods but more otten there 
wasn't time. It was a question of Hop-In-and- Take-off like 
a-Big-Bottomed-Bird, Brother! 

Those fantastic columns streamed down the cast-west 
roads. \rtillery battalions spent most ol their time on the 
move. A battalion once went into action only fifteen min 
utes after getting a fire mission—but usually the doughs 
were advancing so fast that targets were out of range as soon 
as they were in! 

Division Headquarters displ iced forward as often as five 
times a day—and regiments hardly ever stopped Phe drive 
became a rat race. Command posts would swing into the 
west end of a town before the fle« Ing Nazis could clear out 


of the east end. Generally the local burgers acted as if 






Ar | ee a 
{ <a, 


y, 








Directly the Heinie 
troops showed the seats of their pants, gigantic white flags 
were hung from every window. And standing on their 
doorsteps, the burgers assumed the innocence of a Dona- 
tello infant \ few bold souls clicked their heels, bowed 
ind expounded on their thirteen agonizing years of “stub 


thevd rehearsed the whole show. 


| 
Dorn, SLOIC, 


Hitler 


Sometimes the columns went so fast it was impossible to 


uffering Opposition to that ve rdammte Feiglin, 


As witness the occasion when 
a small German sedan began weaving in and out of a divi- 


tell who was racing who. 
There 
It looked like any one 
of the scores of mottled Wehrmacht sedans being used. 


sion headquarters column, hell bent tor election. 
was nothing unusual about the car. 


But its distinctive performance attracted attention. 

In and out of the column it wheeled its frantic way east 
ward. Now, speeding was the order of the day but there is 
1 limit. One GI glared at the honking sedan as it flew past 
him and then he gulped, SW. Slowed. blinked and velled. 
He told his driver to step on it, pass that sedan, block that 
bastard. For sitting in the rear of the sedan was a well-fed 
scrupulously tailored Wehrmacht general. But natiirlich 
a hurry! He had left Holland yesterday and, 
Donnerwetter, where in the name of God was the Wehr 
macht! 


he Was In 


A-Rations All the Way 


With the transport problem solved, G-4 people turned 
their attention to supplies. Higher headquarters had de- 
creed that the fighting troops were to use C-rations, K-ra- 
But not the 83d. 
It unblushingly closed its ears and eyes to the order, and ate 
mightily. Quartermaster trucks averaged 300 miles each 
day, chased all day, chased all the way to the west bank 
of the Rhine—just to bring up A-rations, which were served, 
morning, noon and night. 


tions, or Ten-in-One rations exclusively. 


As a matter of record, enough 
food was hauled into the Division Zone in that two-week 
period to provide 1,211,604 hot meals. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to add that these meals were indix idually and col- 
lectively enhanced by delicac ies trom local cupboards and 
cellars. A jar of preserved wild strawberries and a thin- 
necked bottle of Riesling made, as one dough put it, quite 
a dish! 

Drivers slammed their trucks east and west, west and 
Sometimes the 
trathe was thicker than it ever was in Main Street on a 
Saturday night 


east for sixteen to eighteen hours each day. 


[he comparison between daily gas consumption during 
this operation and previous ones is interesting. The average 
daily consumption by the 83d in Normandy, Brittany, cen- 
tral France, Luxembourg, Be lgium and the Rhinel: ind, had 
heen 8,586 gallons. But now in this wild dash across the 
Miinster Plains, over the Teutoburger Forest and the 
slopes of the Harz Mountains, the daily consumption more 
than doubled. It stood at 19,575 gallons. This figure be- 
comes significant when you remember that to move all 
vehicles of an infantry division a hundred miles requires 
12,517 gallons of gas. 

There were so many problems for all staff sections of all 
echelons that they hardly had time to notice the weather. 
Spring was just beginning to show itself when the 83d took 
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off. By the time it had crossed Westphalia, Hanover 

sian Saxony, Lippe, Brunswick and Anhalt, spring 
full bloom. Cherry trees were magnificently white | ¢h, 
barnyards and orchards—and huge white flags hun, 
picturesque cottages. Sometimes the Herrenvolk 
down to the highways or strained their necks out of 
windows to scream huzzas to the passing Yanks. 
the doughs were inclined to smile back (for some © th, 
windows revealed more than heads and necks)—bu: ‘hey 
stopped smiling when they began to liberate concent: tion 
camps around Eschershausen and saw men who wer 
neither dead nor alive. In one of the camps they found a 
middle-aged Dutchman half an hour after he’d had his eye: 
gouged out by a guard. His crime—on hearing the ap 
proach of the Americans he had begun to sing the | itcl 
National Anthem. 

Things like that helped to increase the speed of the das 
ing columns. And the faster they went, the more comy 
cated became the problems of communications. When th: 
Division crossed the Rhine at the end of March, each uni 
carried its basic load of field wire and Division Signa 
Supply carried a reserve of 600 miles. But before th 
operation was completed it became necessary to draw ar 
additional 700 miles of field wire from Army. At on 
time, toward the end of the dash to the Elbe, the wir 
reserve had fallen to less than 67 miles and arrangement: 
were made to have some more flown in. 


=) 


Maze of Communications 


A total of 1,295 miles of wire was laid by Division 
Alone, this would never have sufficed. Hundreds of miles 
of civilian open wire and overhead cable were pressed int 
service. This was found in a generally fair condition along 
highways and railways. The Heinies had taken off s 
hastily that practically no destruction of open wire circuit 
had been accomplished. They were converted to our ow! 
use by routing the wire with cutthroughs and jumpers 
That meant extra work and maddening hours—but it gay 
out with results. The division maintained constant radi 
communication with Corps as well as subordinate units 
throughout the operation. The single technical difficult 
encountered with telephone-radio link equipment was in 
beaming signals across the Harz Mountains. While many 
tactical messages had to be given in the clear, the total 
amount of cryptographic work by the Division Messag 
Center exceeded the combined total for the previous four 
months. Message Center runs averaged between twenty 
five and 250 miles round trips daily. 

Nazi fanatics put up bitter resistance in the towns and 
villages and crossroads, in mountain passes and valleys 
But the 83d roared on. It liberated the mother of the 
Prince Consort of the Netherlands, and took a half dozen 
generals prisoner. It fought its way across the Lippe and 
the Emmer and the Weser Rivers, and then it was the 
Leine, Innerste, Oker, Ilge, Bode and Saale—and finally the 
Elbe. While the rest of the Division plunged eastward the 
330th Infantry was ordered to cover the flank along the 
Harz Mountains. Quite a job for a regiment: holding off 
65,000 hotheaded SS troops! 

But however brilliantly the infantrymen fought, one 
must recall that their success was due in no small measure 
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high state of coordination be- 
ground and air. 
e cited as typical. G-3 Air, G-2 
\ir Support Party operated in the 


One example 


oom, trom the same map. G 3 
king to regimental $-3, G-2 to 
nd Air Support Party to the 
iron commander. E verything was 
1 sudden 
The town of Holz 
flatly refused to surrender— 


along nicely when a 


( lev el ped. 


ts surrender was essential to the 
nce. Unser Leben gehoert dem 
er, they hollered 
ettect G-3 and G2 got this 
simultaneously. They gave Air 
port the nod and in 


Cor words 


a matter of 
1 squadron was over Holz- 
len. For fifty minutes it strafed, 
i\bed and fired rockets. The ulti 
um was accepted, the town taken 


utes a 


passed through, the squadron sent 


to another target, and the dash 
tward continued. 

' Vy as twelve 

shter-bomber squadrons worked with 

Division and altogether no less 

n forty-five squadrons operated 


th it during the drive. 


On some days as many 


This signal 
| the importance of the operation. 
ilso showed that a windup for the 
kout blow was in the making. 
lhe Rhine-Elbe dash culminated in the 
th Infantry Elbe-side 
\pril 12. That night the crisis came and it was evident long 
tore dawn what the prognosis would be. 
intained against the town throughout the night. By 0945 
the following morning, 


attack by the 


against the town of Barby on 


Pressure was 
April 13, the enemy surrendered 
but just to be ornery he blew up the big doub le-tr: ck 
lroad bridge north of the town. The burgers stuck their 
ets and heads out of the windows and in general repe: ated 
performances given by their countrymen in so many 
west. The show 


her towns and villages to the was no 


nger even intere sting. 


Over the Elbe 


So the entire 329th Infantry assembled in Barby. At 
30 the and within 
hour had advanced to Walternienburg, well beyond the 
t bank of the river. 

tacks, which were repulsed. The 2d Battalion crossed at 

00 and joined the Ist. The 3d remained in Barby in 

Meanwhile the 331st Infantry moved up to Barby 

The 330th was over 90 miles to the 


Ist Battalion started to cross the Elbe 


The Germans made local counter 


erve. 
| began crossing. 
No division on the right had at that time advanced so 
east—which meant a completely exposed right flank 
ww at Leavenworth they would probably have given you 
tice fat “U” for that. But in Germany you went ahead 
d exposed yourself, and kept moving. The important 
ng was the bridgehead. Whatever the risk, it had to be 
tablished. 
UGUST, 1947 


A toast to the joining of the East and West. 
dinner celebrating the meeting of the American and Russian armies. 
Major General Robert C. Macon, CG of the 83d Infantry Division. 


“AM, 

eree & » 
o 

s 


A Russian colonel proposes it at a 
Seated is 


lhe Elbe crossing had been anticipated by the 83d from 
the moment it had left the Rhine behind it. (For 
March, practiced nothing but river Cros 


technique. 


LWO WCE ks 
indeed, sing 
Plans for this moment had been formed all the 


long Way across the north (German plains. \ccording oly, 


while the town ol Barby was be Ing attac ked and brought to 


terms, quantities of all essentials were rushed forward 


When ferrying operations began, then, not only men but 
equipment as we ll went over 
if you look closely enough, see the 


The 2d Armored Di 


establishing its 


\nd the re you can, ' 
key to the success of the bridg« head 
vision on our left had made an at 


The 


but it can be safely said that the 8 


t mpt at 


own. bridgehead. cause of its failure is not a point 


here, 3d bridgehead was 
successful because not only infantry but heav) supporting 
weapons were ferried over immediately, even before bridg 
alone could 


Infantry never 


flung 
against the bridgehead as soon as he'd recove red trom the 
shock. Between 1800 and 
times with battalion of 
added bombing and strafing. 


ing operanions commenced. 


have withstood the herce counterattacks the enemy 
2145 hours he counterattac ked 


four infantry and a 
of tanks, 
by that time, 
tank destroyers, 
to help the desperate doughs. 


The lessons learned during those two weeks of ‘tr ining 


company 
and to this he But 
thanks to the engineers, more than 200 tanks 


and antitank guns had been ferried across 


west of the Rhine were now paying off. Everyone knew 
what he was supposed to do—and did it. When the initial 
crossings were made each regiment used thirty-four boats 
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and cross¢ Then the engineers 


constructed one five-boat treadway raft and three infantry 
upport rafts. These enabled infantry commanders to be 
supplied md supported until the bridge was in. The op 
cration of these ferries, especially the treadway, was vital, 
fact that it wasn’t until after the TDs had 
been floated over that the artillery fire 


d two companies abreast. 


as Witness the 
enemy $ against 
the crossing was silenced. 

In the meantime an M2 treadway bridge was put in at 
the existing ferry site just southeast of Barby, upstream from 
Che dis 
traught ene - again began she ling what he presumed was 
the bridge but what actually was the ferrying site. Just to 
upport his misconception, the 83d Engineers that night 
directed searchlights on both the 


the point whens the initial crossings were made. 


ferrying and bridging 
SITES 


German Counterattacks 


lhe importance that Berlin attached to the bridgehead 
quickly hecame oby lOUS. lt was the 
iwainst the capital city trom the west, it tor no other reason 
th in 


most serious threat 


because it was the most immediate. Against the 


bridges (a second one was constructed upstream from 
Barby) and the bridgehead itself they threw everything 
they had. Counterattacks were launched again and again, 
ircralt strated, rocketed and bombed day and night. 


Drifting mines of twenty-five pounds of TNT were used. 
Each had a telescopic rod five feet long with an antenna 
xtending from the top of the mine. The 
ibove the surlace of the water and 


rod remained 
anv deflection of the 
intenna detonated the mine. A total of fifteen such mines 


was used against the bridges. Two of them exploded on 
hitting booms placed upstream as anti-mine devices. The 
thers were de tonated by rifle fire. 

\s a second weapon against the bridges, the dwindling 
German air force came into action. During the first six days 
several bombing and strafing attacks were staged by a con 
glomeration of JU 88s, ME 140s, HE 111s and JU 188s. 
Small fighter covers were provided for the bomber forma 


tions. The largest number involved in one 


attack was six 
teen p lanes at 2100 hours on \pril 17 
And then, in a final to wreck the bridgehead, 


Hitler himself ii red a team of swimming saboteurs down 


attempt 





to the Elbe. But the 83d made night activity unhealt! 
simply tossing two-and-a-half- pound charges of TNT 
the river every five minutes. Finally, one morning 
daylight, two well equipped swimming saboteurs 
picke d up. Their story bears repeating. 

[wo groups of three men each, under the supervisio: of 
an othcer, were to have used torpedo mines against 
bridges. All members of the Kriegsmarine, they had 
trained in a specialty school at Venice, Italy, in the sab 
of ships, bridges and water installations of various k 
Ihe school had not, apparently, included in its agend: 
\merican tactics and technique of river crossings. 

At about 2000 hours on April 18, the team was taken by 
truck (after a hurried dash down from Berlin) to a { 
near the river. A trailer carried the two torpedo m 
Che following day they remained in hiding. Then, about 
an hour after midnight, April 20, they backed the trailer 
into the river and unloaded the two mines. Working un 
derwater, they proceeded downstream toward the bridges 
The two groups he id been instructed to remain together, 
but because of the darkness and the swiftness of the current 
and the TNT they became separated. For them the situa 
tion was definitely snafued. About two hours after entering 
the water they got all tangled up with the mine booms 
They worked By another ous attempting to free the mi 
Fins illy they held a conference, calmly stepped out of | 
water and delivered themselves into the hands of the con 
querors. 


Holding and Waiting 


Now during most of this time, from the sixteenth of 
April that is, the 83d Division was simply holding and 
waiting. Wherever the enemy resisted they knocked him 
They destroyed the city of Zerbst (one of Berlin's 
week-end meccas before the war) because the Krauts used 
it as a pivot il stronghold. After they destroyed it they 
went in with three D7 bulldozers and cle aned up the streets 
for two-way traflic—just in case someone upstairs changed 
his mind about that no-advance order. 

But no one changed any mind and the 83d was forced t 
cool its heels. The spectacular honor it had hoped 
Ci apturing Berlin, was denied it. But the Yanks could have 
taken Berlin, easily. For its part, the 83d was ready! 


dow n. 


Race from Rhine to Russians 


We chased the Germans up and down hills and mountains, across 
canals and rivers; raced through, around, and after them towards the 


Russians. 


The 83d Thunderbolt Division swept across northern 


Germany from the Rhineland through the Prussian provinces of 
Westphalia, Hannover and Sachsen, and the German states of Lippe, 
Braunschweig, and Anhalt; through the Teutoburger Forest, over 
the Hills of Hasse and the Harz Mountains; across the Lippe, the 


Weser, the Leine, the 


Saale and the Elbe Rivers. Two hundred and 


eighty miles in thirteen days!—Thunderbolt Across Europe (History 
Of the 83d Infantry Division 1942-1945). 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Fred L. Walker, Jr. 


PART THREE 


| HE WEAPONS AND MECHANISMS OF FUTURE AIR-ATOMIC 
have been discussed. By pulling the scattered threads 
ether major tactics and techniques can be deduced as 
| as other factors that will influence victory or defeat. 
Che battles of 1970 will compare to the Battle of France 
1944 as that battle compares to Waterloo. Ever since 
poleon the Machine Age has provided armies with more 
ructive weapons, more rapid means of transportation 
more abundant equipment of all types. Basically these 
a result of man’s ability to harness the power of molec 
combustion and use it to propel engines, vehicles, and 
lery shells as well as to operate machine weapons and 
reate powerful explosives. Nuclear fission, like molec 
combustion, is a source of power though its strength is 
tiplied many times. Therefore, its effect will be similar 
| it will serve primarily to multiply and accelerate the 
hanical changes already created by the molecular ma 
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( hine age. 


~ 


Future war will be marked by larger and faste1 
moving armies, more extensive battlefields, more 1 ipid vic 
tories and defeats, with a greater and greater proportion of 
the population forced to bear arms 


Overlapping the molecular machine age and the 


= 


atom 


age is the development of air transportation. Just as motor 


ization freed irmies trom the railroads, alr tl Insportation 
\rmies of the future 
will be able to concentrate overwhe lming stre noth In a mat 
[hus 


invading forces will no longer worry about frontier armies 


will free them from the highway nets 
ter ol hours at any point within an enemy country 


and fortifications but mav strike directly at hostile centers of 


government, population and industry. Direct Attack, then, 


becomes the keynote of air-atomic war. 


Direct Attack 


Invading armies will by pass overseas bases and strike 
directly at the enemy $ home land: they will avoid frontiel 


defenses and will hit first at major centers of 


popul ition, 
industry and government. 
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\rmies will avoid large scale military resistance by attack- 
ing directly the enemy's military he adqui irters and political 
leaders. In its most naked form, direct attack will press 
upon the minds of the enemy 's people through falsehood, 
threats, bribery, extortion, and subtle propaganda in order 
to contuse public opinion and destroy public confidence 
until the entire nation is apathetic, indecisive, 


to resist 


and he Iple SS 


Since defensive frontier barriers will be useless, and 
ince every part of a nation will be subject to direct attack, 
All able-bodied 


civilians will be organized in local, part time, home defense 


every community will be in the front lines. 


units, trained and equipped to withstand bombardment as 
well as airborne invasion. The fully trained mobile forces 
of the army will be able to defend only the most vital areas, 
holding most of their strength in central locations ready 
either to reinforce threatened communities or to carry out 
immediate Future war 
will indeed be total and no citizen will escape its direct 


shock 


[he machine gun and modern high explosives forced 


offensives and counteroftensives. 


present-day armies to spread out and seek cover and con 
cealment \ battalion today takes up as much space on the 
battlefield as was formerly required by a division or a corps. 
\tomic weapons will disperse future armies even farther. 
Ihe massed armies of 1944 would have been an easy prey 
to atomic bombardment. Whole regiments or divisions 
could have been destroyed by a single atomic bomb. Future 
irmies must not only disperse but must also employ maxi 
mum conce ile nt and speed. Difficult prob lems of com 
munication and sup ply must first be solved. Radio com 
munication must be improved and the use ol aircraft ex 
panded, both for supply and for liaison. 

Up to now the bulk of military communication has been 
by telephone and telegraph. Smaller units often depended 
on foot and motor messengers. But with present and pend 
ing advances in radio it soon should be possib le for combat 
units to dispense entirely with wire communications. Motor 
messengers can be repk: iced by liaison aircraft. In fact air 
craft eventually will perform all the present supply func 
tions of motor vehicles. Then armies will not need con 
tinuous tronts and physic: i] contact on the ground. Chey 
can scatter their forces throughout the width and bre: idth 
of entire nations without losing control or coordination. 
he size of the battlefield, already greatly expanded, will 


be magnified a hundred times. 


The Underground 


\s armies spread out they must further conceal their 
identity and the location of their widespread units. Auxil 
iary combat forces, whenever possible, will resort to under 
cover methods, disguising themselves in civilian clothing 
or in nonregulation uniforms designed to conceal their 
nationality and organization. Such methods were employed 
in World War II, but in most cases they were hastily 
improvised by poorly organized and partially equipped 
partisans. In the next major war it will be doubly necessary 
to train, organize, and equip a portion of the standing army 
as well as all civilian defense units to carry out undercover 
operations on a grand scale. As surely as the plumed and 
serried formations of Waterloo had be discarded, so the 
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boldly displayed insignia and markings of war will 
creetly subdued and in some cases w holly cast asid 

Future armies will use increased speed of moven 
avoid the annihilating power of the enemy’s artille: 
bombardment weapons. Huge air transports tra 
eventually at the speed of sound or even faster wil! 
invading armies in relative safety across intervenin, 
and ocean to the battle area. On the battlefield itsel| 
types of smaller aircraft will enable troops and weap 
dart rapidly from one covered position to another to 
hostile observation and bombardment. Swarms of a 
attackers will appear from nowhere in the vidios 
eye. Small engagements will start without warning a: 
decided in a matter of minutes. Battles and campaigns 
requiring weeks and months will be fought in a matt 
days. More than ever before surprise will be the dete: 
ing factor in war, rather than weight in numbers. 

The shape of future conflict emerges in broad out\in 
\rmies that are nameless and unhampered by bound 
and distances, will strike unheralded, with lightning speed 
both from within and without. Airborne, air- supplied 
mechanized striking forces will swarm like hornets o\ 
nation, simultaneously att: icking a thousand scattered ob 
jectives, paying little more heed to the defender’s aton 
bombs than a swarm of wasps would pay to a sledge hammer 
in the hands of a victim. The atom bomb will certain) 
exert a vast influence on the mechanics of war, but men 
will continue to fight battles in spite of it. The final con 
vincing argument of complete victory will still be gun 
power at point-blank range. 


The Air-Atomic Blitz 


With the general background painted in broad stroke 
the “elastic formula” can be used to fill in the more graphic 
details of the future blitzkrieg. (Remember? Find-Fis 
Fight-Finish-Fend..) The iiiace successive steps should 
insure the fastest, cheapest, and safest conquest of a nation 
that is ripe for plucking—and if the aggressor does not think 
his foe is ripe he will not attack. 

Before launching an open attack, the aggressor will firs 
deploy his forces within effective striking distance of thei 
initial objectives. Effective aerial reconnaissance and bom 
bardment support will be limited to ranges within several 
hundred miles. Thus a small bordering state will be easier 
to overcome than a large and distant country, for troops and 
weapons can be deployed within point- blank range of every 
important objective in the country before it is seep eat 
even to break off diplomatic relations. On the other hand, 
a large country like the United States would have to be cut 
up into ten or a dozen smaller chunks to be gobbled up one 
or two at a time. If, in addition, wide ocean or desert a 
should lie between the two nations, the attacker's ane 
forces would first have to seize some near- by lightly de 
fended territory from which further land based operations 
could be launched. 

Even before his forces are secretly getting into position 
for the attack, the aggressor will be busily engaged in 

“finding” the enemy. Until the outbreak of open hostilities 
this will have to be carried on quietly, using conventic ral 
secret service methods although on a more extensive s a 
than ever before, reaching into every small corner of | 
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y country. In addition to their espionage functions, 
secret service agents will lay the groundwork for more 
sive action later on. Fifth column groups will be 
ized, and detailed plans prepared for sabotage of vital 
nmental and military installations to be carried out as 
is the shooting begins. Radios, radar sets, pathfinding 
| equipment, and weapons will be secreted for later 
\tomic bombs may be smuggled into the country or 
tly constructed there for important sabotage missions 
y device of science, trickery, and coercion will be used 


n effort to locate all vital defenses and resources. 


Neutralization of Defense 


since the aggressor will want to insure a swift, safe, and 
fitable victory, his opening thrusts will be designed to 
ilyze the power of the opposing armed forces, rather 
n to annihilate the defender’s civilian populace and cities. 
ides, if victory is achieved as planned, within a matter 
days or weeks, industrial production after the war begins 
ll play a negligible role. If the initial blitzkrieg is in 
cisive, factories and cities can be smashed later if ex 
lient or desirable. 
[he initial attack then will fall logically into the fol 
ving sequence: 


|) Establishment of surveillance over vital defenses. 
Upon the opening of hostilities, secret service agents and 
the fifth column will emerge and ope nly assist the attack. 
lheir first step might be to direct aerial bombardment and 
rborne invading forces. By the time the attack is launched, 
forces will have set up secret observation stations, 
mplete with radar and radio equipment, throughout the 
ind. 
2) Destruction of selected targets by bombardment 
1 sabotage. As the initial bombardment begins under 
wer forces will direct and relay guided missiles against 
selected targets. Vital targets unsuitable for long-range 
bombing will be sabotaged. Aerial reconnaissance will du 
plicate and supplement the activities of undercover forces 
mn the ground. Probable targets for immediate capture or 


destruction will be key governmental and military leaders; 
the central government; important military headquarters; 


radar detecting equipment and air warning systems; wire 
nd radio communications; launcher sites and air bases; 
supply depots. 

3.) Expansion of undercover activities. Initial under 
wer forces must be reinforced immediately or they will 
wiped out by the enemy. Moreover, their activities must 
ve expanded until all active defense forces, we: apons, and 
mmunications can be brought under close surveillance 

ind can be effectively neutralized by bombardment and 
ibotage. To do this undercover reinforcements will 
trate rapidly into enemy territory by air, land, and sea. 

4) Capture of vital objectives by airborne raiders. 
lose on the heels of these infiltration forces will come 
nall airborne raiding units. Their first mission will be to 
ize, occupy, and hold enemy launching sites and other 
fensive installations that cannot be completely neu 
ilized by bombardment and sabotage alone. In particular 
hey must account for those mobile rocket launchers and 
idar detectors that have not been previously detected. 
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They will seize valuable supplies and equipment for later 
use by the main invasion forces. They will also serve as a 
screening force for the main invasion forces. 


The successful combination of all of these activities = 
tempor arily render enemy forces blind, par: alyzed, and i 
¢ apab le ot rapid countermeasures. E ven though his sheet 
cal injuries are slight, the defender will be, tor a short time 
at least, as helpless as a “pig ina poke.” 


Invasion in Force 


With the “fixing” process thus complete the time will be 
ripe to close in for the kill. 
be similar to an amphibious operation except that it will 


A future airborne InVasSIONn will 


have three dimensions and will be spread Over a much 
greater area perhaps several hundred miles diameter 
Likewise the attack, instead of pushing into the area from 
Its boundaries, will strike first at vital centers inside the 
area, allowing the tringes to collapse like so many severed 


tent icles. 


The only fire support for the leading invasion units will 
be furnished by long-range bombardment and by support 
ing aircraft. Supporting aircraft will include small auxiliary 
craft carrying short range roc kets and_ recoilless guns as 
well as huge air battleships to prov ide pows rful bombard 
ment support from longer ranges. This vast fleet will beat 
down all hostile resistance and provide close tactical support 
initially, but it cannot be maintained continuously above 
the battlefield without a resupply of fuel and ammunition 
Moreover, a large air fleet will be vulnerable to hostile de 
tection and antiaircraft bombardment as long as it is above 
enemy territory. 


For this reason land based bombardment we Ipons and 
aircraft must be brought In aS SOON as possible. The speal 
head will consist of many small “air-mechanized” units 
which will attack scattered objectives over an area of many 
square miles. These units will ferret out all hostile troops 
and observers and destroy them either in close combat or by 
aerial bombardment. It is then that counterattack may be 
expected by defending airborne units as well as by troops 
and guerrillas on the ground. Close combat will range far 
and wide, much like that of World War II except that a 
thousand isolated small battles will replace the relatively 
few large battles of today. As rapidly as the landing area 
can be cleared, artillery weapons, mobile rocket launchers 


and tactical air units will follow into concealed positions. 


With the initial landing area secured, the invader will 
have air mechanized assault units, tactical reconnaissance 
units, and bombardment weapons within eftective, striking 
distance of the enemy's vital centers. He can then attack 
directly from the air. The attack will then continue, leap 
frogging to successive vital areas of population and industry 


and by-passing outlying defenses 


Finishing the Attack 


It is easy to see where war Starts, but where it end Is 
less obvious. How far must the conqueror go before his vic 
Must hostile forces be ove! 
come at bayonet point or can they be frightened into sub 
mission by artillery and bombardment? 

We have already seen that the defender’s mobile forces 


tim is ready to say “uncle”? 
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must be met with close combat weapons at point blank 
range On the other hand, fixed defenses, such as fortified 
launching sites and entrances to underground fortifications, 
can be destroyed by bombardment and guided missiles from 
many miles away. But to prevent such installations from 
being repaired and restored to action the surrounding area 
must be seized and occupied by attacking troops. Only 
then will the garrisons of underground fortifications come 
out and surre ndes Nations, like men, surrender as soon as 
they can neither strike back nor escape and when inevitable 


destruction is the only alternative. 


[he invader, then, must destroy all defending forces 
that are capable of counteroffensive action, including 
launching sites for long-range missiles as well as airborne 
reserves, and must bring their own bombardment weapons 
within effective range of all of the defender’s population 
Not until 
then can they attack with impunity the enemy’s civilian 
population. Atomic bombing and chemical and biological 
wartare can then be employed without fear of reprisal. The 
defending nation, like Japan in 1945, will have no recourse 
other than capitulation, though the bulk of its manpower 
and territory may remain undamaged. 


centers before they can force a final decision. 


[hus it mav not be necessary to occupy physically all of 
in enemy's territory, or even a large part of it, before he 


but it will be necessary to seize and 


must accept defeat, 
hold his fortified bombardment bases and to defeat his 
mobile striking forces before v ictory can be established. And 
alter the surrender, hostile territory must be occupied to 


prevent the subsequent launching of a counteroffensive. 


The Defense 


llammering the foe to his knees is only half of the bat- 
tle. The other half, not so glamorous but equally desirable, 
You can’t stay 
Troops get tired. Ammu 
nition and fuel become exhausted. Or the enemy may sim 
ply hit first as the Japs did at Pearl Harbor and Manila. 
When that happens an army goes on the defensive. More 
over, attack and defense go hand in _ and cannot be 
separ ated. Only a small fraction of < 


is saving your own skin in the meantime. 
on the offensive continuously. 


nation’s mz anpower 
can be equipped for airborne invasion at any one time. The 
rest must defend themselves and their communities from 
enemy attack So, whether we like it or not, the defensive 
will absorb most of our troops most of the time, in any war. 
How will it be organized? 

In the era of direct attack defending garrisons can no 
longer be used to intercept the blows of airborne invasion 
on the frontiers. Instead they must protect the vital centers 
of the nation. The defense of thinly populated, outlying 
areas must be confined to delaying and harassing guerrilla 
tactics. The defense must be designed to gain time for 
counteroffensive action by forcing airborne invaders to fight 
their way overland for the last few hundred miles to each 
vital center. 

In broad outline this sort of defense will include the 
following steps 


|) Preventing direct initial attack on vital areas. This 
will be accomplished primarily by the bombardment of 
hostile bases, by the air forces, and by antiaircraft defenses, 
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and it must include effective measures against sabotage 
best defense against atomic bombing will be instant 
tion. 


. 


Preventing establishment of ground based bom 
ment weapons within effective range. This will be ca 
out first by delaying forces and guerrillas who will h 
the enemy's initial landing attempts. They will be ass 
by the defender’s artillery and long-range bombard: 
Airborne counterattacks will seek to dis! 
enemy troops and weapons that have established a “br 
head” on the ground. 


wee apons. 


3.) Preventing hostile reconnaissance and surveill. 
of vital areas. This is a job for close in antiaircraft defenses 
and for ground defense units, which must keep ho 
ground troops and undercover forces out of vital def: 
areas. 


+) Repulsing assault by close combat forces. If en 
assault units penetrate a vital defense area, defending troops 
must counterattack and destroy them in close combat. 

5.) Assuming the offensive at the earliest possible tin 
his will be the function of mobile, air-transported task 
forces, which must cut off and destroy invading forces by 
striking directly at their supporting air, supply and bom 
bardment bases. 


Before leaving the subject of defense we should con 
sider the future use of defensive fortifications. Mobility, 
dispersion and concealment must supplement the protection 
of steel and cuucrete. Mobile guns and rocket launchers 
would replace fixed gun turrets and casemates, with armor 
to protect their crews from everything but a direct explosive 
impact of an atom bomb. Tractor sowed or self- a 
steel turrets, mounting guns and launchers, would be abl 
to change positions frequently or to withdraw to unde: 
ground tunnels when things become too hot above ground. 
These roving surface weapons would be scattered over a 
wide area. Each mobile weapon would fire from positions 
well away from their underground shelters so as not to 
draw counterfire upon the tunnel entrances. Still further 
dispersed and removed from both firing positions and tun 
nel entrances would be camouflaged and fortified obser 
vation posts. The concealed observation posts and the tun 
nel entrances would have to be protected by close-combat 
units and mobile antiaircraft weapons. 

We might visualize, then, a fort containing a central 
firing area several miles in diameter within which would 
operate mobile artillery and bombardment weapons ol 
various sizes and descriptions. Surrounding this would bx 
concentric rings of concealed underground shelters and 
fortified observation posts, and still wider rings of fortified 
shelters containing mobile combat troops and antiaircralt 
weapons. The entire system would occupy two or thre: 
hundred square miles and, by combining a number o! 
such fortifications, the defense of an area of several thou 
sand square miles could be coordinated. The destruction « 
such defenses would be far more difficult than the obliter 
tion of a target like Nagasaki and would require hundred 
and perhaps thousands of atom bombs. 

Similar fortifications will be vitally important to prote: 
the launcher sites and air bases without which a defendin 
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n would be powerless to retaliate against an invader. 
his is not an outline of a military program for national 
ise. It is merely a description of the nature of the 
d forces that may eventually be required and their 
ids of operation. Nevertheless, there are several con 
ms that stand out quite clearly and that must form the 


erstone of any future defense plan. 


Conclusions 


n the first place, a nation’s people can no longer rely on 
hundred thousand tront line troops to protect them 
n the direct impact of battle. All able bodied citizens 
t be trained to defend themselves in close combat, since 
vill be subject to direct attack. 
since war will strike suddenly from great 
tances and since a nation can conceivably be overrun in 
fraction of the time prey iously required, weapons, equip 
nt, supplies and munitions must be fully mobilized 
fore hostilities begin. 


rurt herm¢ re, 


It will be too late to raise, equip, 
d train defense forces afterward. For the same reason. 
tailed far-reaching plans for defense as well as for im 


ediate counteroffensive action must be prepared well 


and completely equipped cannot be sustained continuously. 

The traditional idea of uniformed armies crossing the 
frontiers at the outset of hostilities must be modified. The 
20th Century lends itself ideally to “gangster” 


' type wartare 
by disguised forces. 


To fight fire with fire a nation must 
train and equip a portion of its standing army and reserves 
for guerrilla operations in enemy-held territory. 

The greatest danger to the defense of peaceful nations 
will lie in their unwillingness to face realities soon enough 
and to initiate military preparations years before any open 
break occurs in international relations. Their reluctance 
to explore the horrors of atomic disintegration will increase 
their tendency to temporize MV ith and appease the would be 
aggressor. On the other hand, an aggressor will use fear, 
once so successfully employed by the Nazis, on a fantastic 
scale in order to cow his victims into submission. As 
result, the first weapons of international coercion will be 
the military bluff, the ultimatum, political infiltration, the 
coup d'etat, and the fait accompli. Meanwhile, the 


rocket launchers will be always poised and ready 


atomic 
a silent 
discouragement to any open and active interference with 
SUCCESSIN c, piecemeal steps ot aggression. 


head of time and communicated to the forces who are to 
ry them out. 
In order to do this, 


[hus in the new air-atomic age it will be quite possible 
for the most powerful, peace loving nation to be defeated 
psychologic lly without even the opportunity ol employing 
military weapons in its own defense. Czechoslovakia capitu 
lated to the Wehrmacht without firing a shot in 1939. In 
this way the final battle of the century may be fought only 
inside the Mind of Man and the guided atomic missiles 
may prove to be its Maginot Line!! 


a nation must have a positive long 
inge international policy so that a major diplomatic crisis 
in be predicted and planned for years in advance. This 
vill insure that the armed forces can be prepared by the 
time they are most needed. Otherwise, national security 


will be jeopardized for a military establishment fully trained 





Atomic Invasion 


The possibility must not be arbitrarily discarded that an atomic war 
would be terminated by invasion. The difliculty is that one cannot 
easily envisage the tactics that would make invasion possible when 
the invaded country still possessed atomic bombs. The concentration 
of forces involved in an amphibious operation, the shipping required 
to transport supplies to an army overseas, and even the mi issing ot 
troops after they had landed successfully—these would be too vul 
nerable to the spectacular anti-personnel characteristics of the bomb. 
Invasion would be possible only when air transportation had been 
revolutionized to the extent that strong forces could be landed and 
supplied over great distances; in which case the attacking force would 
presumably need such a superiority in air strength that it probably 
would have achieved an advantage in relative atomic strength any 
way.—Anstey J. Coace in The Problem of Reducing Vulnerabilit) 
to Atomic Bombs 
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A Brighter Picture 


Things were look ng a littl brighter on 
Capitol Hill. The Senate had approved 


1 
+} 


rie Unit ition bill ind if the Llouse failed 
t do likew 


political prognosticators 


+ uld pe wrong Hopes tor UM 1 wert 
é favorabl Support was building up 
but | pects for passage seemed dim 
Committee hearings on the unification 
had drawn t 1 close and both 
1] were ready to begin debate on their 
pective measures. The House and Sen 
were identical except for a minor 


pro mn that insured the continued exist 


f the Marine (¢ ind Naval Avia 
mn 1d an eventual tav rable vote befor 
lyourn nt seemed ill but issured 


The tate of Universal Military Train 
ng was more uncertain It w is not listed 
umong the must bills for passage this ses 


ym although it was acquiring powerful 


upport among public figures. A helping 

hand from the Commander in Chief was 

( nd | n i mmencement iddress 

iven by President Truman at Princeton 
University in which he said 

Universal military training represents 

the most democratic, the most economical 


ind the most effective method of maintain 
ing the stren th We need It is the only 


wav that uch streneth can be ichieved 


without imposing a ruinous burden on our 
nomy through the maintenance of a 


iT tandin irmed force 


Ihe justification for military training 


military necessity | im certain 
that the kind of training recommended in 


] 
the report of my advisory committee will 


not only make our youth better equipped 
to rve the r country but better mentally, 
1! ] 
MMOTALY ind phy Sica ly 
[he report of the President’s Commis 
yn (INFANTRY JouURNAL, July, 1947) had 
been followed by the formation of a Citi 


rens Emergency Committee for Universal 
Military headed by retired As 
sociate Supreme Court lustice Owen ]. 


| raining 


Roberts. On its roster were the names of 
citizens from many walks of 
life, who were spearheading a movement 
for prompt enactment of the proposed 
training bill. Public opinion polls showed 
» lar ve majority of the people to be in 
favor of such legislation. And the na 
tion’s press was mobilized almost solidly 
behind the measur 

But there were powerful obstacles to be 
Congress was heading for ad- 
journment, and Sen. Robert A. Taft, chair 
man of the Senate Majority Policy Com 
mittee, was in a position to determine what 
legislations would be considered in the 
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overcome 


remaining few weeks. And Sen. Taft had 
come out flatly against Universal Military 
Training 

Chances were that it would not pass this 
session but might occupy a top spot on the 
age nda whe n ¢ oner>ress reconvened. 


Brilliant Beginning 

In front of the beautiful Stanford 
White-designed Army War College build 
ing on the banks of the Potomac stands a 
statue of Frederick the Great, the devel 
oper of the staff system of command and 
one of history’s great students of warfare. 
The statue was the gift of the German 
Kaiser, given the War College during the 

















ENLIGHTENING THE U.S.A. 


Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





administration of President Theodore 
Ro SCV elt. 

Last month in the War College audi 
torium a man whose study and knowledge 
of war has extended far beyond the con 
fines of Frederick's tactics and strategy ad 
dressed the first graduates of an institution 
that Frederick would have applauded—the 
National War College. The speaker was 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, sol 
dier turned statesman and the man most 
responsible for the new institution. 

His auditors were 90 Army, Navy and 
Air Forces officers and 10 State Depart- 
ment Officials. For a year they had dis- 
regarded the narrow problems of their own 
arms or services and had turned their 
minds to the broad problems of national 
security. 

The school was held to be a success. Ci- 
vilian educators as well as government 
officials and ranking Army and Navy ofh- 





cers gave it their blessing. It mig 
vears before the influence of the 

would become as pronounced as the 
of Frederick, but the beginning was 
liant. 


THE CONGRESS 
On the Siding 


There was room for only one tra 
the recess-bound House Armed Ser 
Committee’s track and it looked lik 
train carrying Universal Military J 
ing would be shunted onto a sidin 
make room for one loaded with wam) 
for the holders of terminal leave bond 

The Associated Press quoted a ( 
mittee member as Saying that there Mw 
time for Congress to pass UMT this 
sion. But the green light was on for s 
30 bills that would redeem terminal |: 
bonds immediately instead of five \ 
from their issue. Some kind of an 
thorization for payment would proba 
be approved before the Congress recess 


Reserve Retirement 


The movement toward some kind of 
non-disability retirement for Reserves 
gained ground as the House Armed Se 
ices Committee favorably reported a b 
establishing such payments. It was likely 
to pass the House but indications were t! 
it would be shelved in the Senate in fay 
of more pressing legislation. 


A Poor Second 


With the Senate due to vote on 435 
million dollars worth of cuts that th 
House had written into Army appropr 
tions, the Chief of Staff gave an appropr 
tions subcommittee something to chew on 

“Relative to the armies of other world 
powers,” Gen. Eisenhower said, “I judg 
the United States Army to be second only 
to that of the Soviet Union. However, it 
is a poor second.” 

“Most crippling” action taken by the 
House was cutting funds needed for 17 
000 officers, 2,600 warrant officers and 
74,000 civilians. The Senators seemed 
pressed. How much so would be reveal 
only by the way they voted. 


} 


Promotion Bill 


The House had passed and sent to t 
Senate legislation revising the system 
promoting Army and Navy officers a: 
limiting the number of top generals 
admirals. The bill makes several changes 
in the naval system of selective promot 
and substitutes advancement by select 
for the old Army method of seniority p 
motion. An amendment making the Ju 
Advocate General's Department a separ 
corps was rejected. 
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TOP COMMAND 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


nge in Station 





Dr. Milton E. Eisenhower was 
the presidency of Kansas State Col 
1943, he cabled his elder brother, 
in London, tor advice. The Su 
Commander replied: “Take it. A 
itt of the kind of peace ichieved 
his war rests on the principles laid 





n America’s schools.’ 
vears later Gen. Eisenhower, to 
honors aplenty had already come,} 
da post that would give him a lead 
n shaping those principles. Some 
xt year he will become president of 
University, third largest in the 





it a Pentagon press conference Gen 
wer cleared up one misconception. 
nes had proclaimed that he was GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


. national security still his primary concern 
the Army. This was not true P y 


m not leaving the Army. I am tak 














s post with the full understanding Department, “Lightning Joe” Collins as War Patterson told a Senate Military 
| am to be on call and will be free to Chief of Information had guided the des \ppropriations sub-committes Pleading 

to Washington at any time my su tinies and policies of the Legislative and tor restoration of most of the 435 million 

rs here should deem it necessary. The Liaison, Troop Information & Education, dollars that the House had slashed from 

1al security of the United States will ind Public Information divisions. \rmy funds, the Secretary said that the 

ue to be my primary concern.” Gen. Handy is to replace Gen. Jonathan reduction of 17,000 officers and 74,631 

M. Wainwright, who is retiring, as CG of civilians would “deplete an already in 

New Deputy Chief Fourth Army. Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy idequate military reserve 

\ few davs after Gen. Eisenhower re is slated to become Chief of Information This would be.” he said. “the last des 
d he was taking the Columbia Uni , perate recourse of the War Department 

ty job, the War Department an National Shrine to dissipate the remaining two and on 

d that Lieut. Gen. J]. Lawton Col The boyhood home of Gen. Eisenhower half divisions of our mobile field force: 
uuld become Deputy Chief of Staff in Abilene, Kan., has been dedicated as a leaving the Army totally without means to 

September | replacing Gen. Thomas T national shrine. The modest two-story meet an emergency.” 
Handy. A top Eisenhower aide in the War house in which the general’s mother died Io men who knew what means an 
last September will be retained as part of emergency could demand this seemed an 
itions—Distinguished Service Medal with a million dollar memorial. Other buildings understatement. Even the four divisions 
a — are planned. that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had set as a 
tibbon, Victory Medals of World War I minimum would be scarcely more than a 
I, American Defense Ribbon, European SECRETARY OF WAR volvens: ditenes 


Middle Eastern Service Ribbon with force 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the ° . ° . 
Great Britain), North African Star with Dissipation of Field Forces 


numerals 8 and 1 (Great Britain Dis 
hed Service Star (Philippines), Grand Cor Personnel cuts voted by the House 


he Legion of Honor (France), Grand Cor - ” 
the Nishan Iftikar (Bey of Tunis), Grand would mean the “dissipation” of the 
of Ouissan Alaouite (Sultan of Morocco 


Armv’s mobile field forces, Secretary ol 








of Suvorov, First Degree (Russia), Star of 
a 















Calderon, 1st Class (Ecuador Milite 
r of “Virtuti Militari’ (Poland), Croix de Guatemala Order of Merit, degree of Chief 
e with Palm (France), Polonia Restituta Commander (Chile L’Order d'Ismal i Cor 
1), Gress of Liberation (France), Order of sain PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
ry (Russia), Order of Merit (Great Britain), Honorary Degrees Doctor of Laws Queen's 
Cross of the Order of Honor and Merit University, Belfast, Ireland, University of Toront ° ° 
Knight of the Grand Cross in the Order Boston University, University of Richmond, Va Disappointment 
Lion of The Netherlands, Grand Croix de Agricultural & Mechanical College of Texas, Get 
er Gran-Ducal de la Couroure de Chene tvysburg College, Harvard University, Edinburgh , \ 
mbourg), Medaille Militaire (Luxembourg), University, Cambridge University, Lafayette Co I he Var De partment had been look 
Cordon of the Order of Leopold with Palm ege, Columbia University, University of Pennsy! ing forward hope fully to Jun High school 
im Croix de Guerre of 1940 with Palm vania; “Docteur honoris causa de la fa te des > : » . 
im), Cross of Grunwald, 1st Class (Poland), sciences University of Louvain, Belgiun Doctor oT idu iting Classes might prov ick the shot 
Star of Victory of the White Lion of of Military Science Norwich University Doctor ca ’ , l falt ' 9 
slovakia, Order of the White Lion of Czecho Honoris Causa” University of Brazil; Honorary in the arm to stimulate a faitering recruit 
hn, Ist Class (Czechoslovakia Military D.C.L., Corpus Christi College Oxford ing drive that had been running in the 
1939 (Czechoslovakia), Order of the Other honors—Gold Medals, cities of Rhe : > : 
Denmark), Grand Croix of the Royal Order New York Amsterdam and Freedom House re d tor thre e m mnths But the hirst week 
Olaf (Norway). Order of Military Merit Freedom of the cities of Belfast, London, and = 4 
), Order of Aeronautical Merit (Brazil) Edinburgh, and of the Burgh of Regality of May of June had brought in only 4,/24 en 
i Master of National Order of Southern Cross bele, Scotland; American Hebrew Medal of 1945 listments. the second 5.379 At that rate 
e of Grand Cross) (Brazil), War Medal Honorary Fellowship in Metropolitan Museum of | 
1). Campaign Medal (Brazil), Grand Master Art: Medal of Honor of Roosevelt Memorial Asso the bigge st pi tential recruiting month ot 
Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa (degree of ciation Churchman Award, 1946 Award of . a o ele 
Cross) (Panama), Order of Military Merit Merit American Alumni Council Distinguished the year was going to fall far short of the 
ree of Ist Class) (Mexico). Aztec Eagle (de Service Medal of the American Legion: Army and 30,000 monthly minnaum that the Army 
f Ist Class) (Mexico), Medal of Civic Merit Navy Union Medal; The Sword of Honor of the | | k : } \ | L : 
0), Cross of Military Merit, 1st Class City of London needed to Keep up to strength nd by 
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the end of the year it would be short by 
100,000 men 

\l 1}. Gen W illard S Paul, Director ot 
Personnel of the War Department General 
Staff, listed the reasons for the slump. Em 
ployment was good and the Army was 
competing tor manpower with industry. 
Caste System” criticism had made young 
\nd the GI Bill benefits, 


while spurring original enlistments, were 


sters suspic 1OUS 


adversely aflecting reenlistments. Men 
were going back to school instead of re 
upping. A_ bill before Congress would 


terminate these benefits on Sept. 1. Men 
enlisting before that date however, could 
still earn a minimum of 14 months’ edu 
cation 

\nother hard blow was struck the re 
ruiting program by the House of Repre 
entatives When it cut the number of war 
rant ofcers in the War Department ap 
propriations bill from 5,200 to 2,600. The 
warrant officer grades are the capstones in 
enlisted careers and if the cut was sus 
tained by the Senate it would further dis 
courage potential recrults. 

\rmy stren ith was already consider 
ably below the figure of 1,070,000 that 
had been set as the minimum goal for June 
‘0 and its less-than-a-million men and 
women included some 80,000 non-eftec 
tives—men on terminal leave, in hospital 
ind confinement and like status who 
would not be returned to active duty. And 
without UMT no new manpower sources 


were in sight 


No More “Attached Unassigned” 


The use of the term “Attached unas 
signed,” used to designate the assignment 
status of personnel, was discontinued. All 
military personnel Cincluding naval officers 
m duty with the Army) previously re 
ported as “attached unassigned,” would be 
reported as “assigned” on morning reports 
and other records. An exception is indi 
viduals who are attached but who remain 
assigned to another organization and are 
These will 
“attached from other ot 


carried on its stre neth reports. 
be reported iS 


ranization 


Marriage Ban Cancelled 

The Army had a softening of the heart 
and rescinded a 10-year-old rule barring 
newly appointed second lieutenants from 
marrying tor a vear atter getting peace 
time commissions. The ban was first au 
thorized by Congress in 1939 when some 
\rmy oldsters declared that bachelor shave 
tails could learn their jobs better than men 
with family responsibilities. It was not to 
go into effect until 1942, when it was 
waived for the duration. 

Most immediately affected were West 
Point cadets of the classes of "50 and ‘51, 
who would have been bound by the pro 
hibition. The ‘48 and ‘49 classes were not 
affected since they had entered the Acad 
emy before V]-Day and hence had never 
been included in the ban. 
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Leave Promotion Extension 


Non-Regular officers who were eligible 
for terminal leave promotion by June 30, 
were given until Dec. 31 to be separated 
from the service, under the provisions of 
a new deadline date extension. The ruling 
changes a previous one requiring that writ- 
ten requests be made before Jyne 30. But, 
even with the extension, after June 30 no 
time will accrue toward a terminal leave 
promotion. 


SERVICE & SUPPLY 
Fuel Crisis Pending 


The Army and Navy faced an acute 
shortage of aviation gasoline as a result of 
the petroleum industry's failure to bid to 
fill the services’ needs. The Navy, in the 
more critical position, had already ordered 
stringent curbs on the use of aircraft fuel 
for the rest of this year. The Army’s air 
operations could be continued only two to 
three months longer unless the oil industry 
began to supply considerably more gasoline 
than it had been. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 


Selling Service Schools 


\ campaign to sell the service schools to 
the Army was under way. Armies were 
being polled for information, remarks and 
recommendations regarding the measures 
taken in Replacement Training Centers to 
inform recruits of the schools and courses 
of instruction that were available to them. 
RTC trainees were also to be reminded 
that there was plenty of room for advance- 
ment for those who failed to apply or qual- 
ify for Leaders’ Courses. There would 
still be NCO vacancies after all the Lead 
1 


ers’ Courses’ graduates had been taken 


care of. 


SPECIAL STAFF 


TROOP INFORMATION 
EUCOM Schools Reduced 


Five of the eight Consolidated TI&E 
Command Schools operated in the U.S. 
Zone of Occupation were eliminated in a 
EUCOM educational shuffle occasioned by 
reduced funds. Schools at Heidelberg, 
Nuremberg and Munich were retained; 
those at Berlin, Frankfurt, Bremen, Wies- 
baden and Stuttgart discontinued. But de- 
spite the reduction in the largest centers 
the revised educational program provides 
for one Army Educational center for every 
military post. 








Appoint Three 


Secretary of War Patterson and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Forrestal appointed three 


civilian educators to the Army-Na: 
mittee of the Armed Forces Institu: 
place members whose terms exp 
June 30. They are: 

Cyril O. Houle, dean of Univers 
lege, University of Chicago; Jar 
Sage, registrar of Iowa State Colle: 
Dean M. Schweickhard, commissi 
education for Minnesota. 


Typing First 

Practical-minded soldiers of the } 
Command placed typing first in pop 
among 25,000 officers and men taki: 
untary off-duty courses in 52 Army |} 
tion Centers. Japanese, naturally en 
was second, while English gramma 
ished a surprising third. Others amon 
first ten in order of popularity wer 
ginning auto mechanics, college alc 
photography, psychology, high schoo! 
bra, bookkeeping, and Writer's Guid 
Index to English. 

Emphasizing that only one of the 
ing ten courses can be classed as definit 
in the hobby field, Brig. Gen. C. T. Lan 
ham, Chief of TI&E, pointed out that th 
armed forces are engaged in the greatest 
adult education program in all American 
history. “The soldier’s unfettered ch 
of educational courses is indicative of his 
mature approach to the problem of round 
ing out his general education, furthering 
his qualifications for positions of greater 
responsibility as soldier or civilian, adapt 
ing himself to his environment, and pr 
viding a worthy use of his leisure time 
Gen. Lanham said. 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


Okinawa History on the Presses 


The first “operational” volume of th 
War Department’s projected 100-volun 
history of World War II is on the press 
It covers, oddly enough, Okinawa, on« 
the last campaigns of the war. Reason 
the determination of the Division that 
would publish the volumes as they were 
finished and the Okinawa history was t! 
first one completed. 

Interest in the “big” history is grea 
among professional historians and Dr 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, chief War D: 
partment historian, has been invited to tak 
charge of a session devoted to military his 
tory at the next annual meeting of th 
American Historical Association. 











GROUND FORCES 





New Bronze Star Rules 


Thousands of Doughboys and Medics 
who served with Infantry units are eligibl« 
for the Bronze Star Medal under new 
War Department rules for the award. ‘| he 
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s embodied in a circular chang 
Regulations on decorations, pro 
ill persons who, between Pearl 

nd VJ-Day, were cited individu 

their part in ground combat, will 
for award of the Bronze Star 

nv cases, orders granting the Com 

ntrvman’s or Combat Medical 
| be sufhcient supporting evi 

claim, but the badges must 

n awarded before Vi Dav. Cita 

General Orders or formal certih 

ied to individuals by field units 

ymbat also may be used as sup 

evidence. Applications must b 
ndividually and Distinguished 

Citations or mention of an individ 
in General Orders will not suf 


lications for the Bronze Star should 
le to The Adjutant General, Wash 
25, D. C. They must cite Paragraph 
\R 600 45 and a COpy of the cita 
rder awarding the Combat Badge 


enclose d. 


New Airborne Organization 
' wartime Tables of Organization 
Equipment for airborne divisions, call 
ipproximately 13,400 ofhcers ind 
were announced by Gen. J cob L. 
Commanding General, Army 
nd Forces. The new tables will be in 
t only in time of war or emergency or 
xperimental purposes. Peacetime 
s of manpower and equipment will 


1 1] 
| 


he peacetime airborne outfits small 


he war tables and subsequent peace 
difications will apply equally to 
Army, Organized Reserve Corps 

nv future National Guard airborne 

ns 

With current AGF thought turning to 


the eventual elimination of all basic 


rence between infantry and airborne 
sions, the new organization closely 
llels that of the standard infantry divi 
Principal organizational difference is 
Special Troops of the airborne divi 
which includes a parachute maint 
company of five officers, one warrant 
er and 233 enlisted men. The 155mm 
tzer battalion, organic in the infantry 
m artillery, is not included in the 
rne division but is listed with units 
hed for sustained combat. 
mmenting on the new organization 
Devers said: “Airborne troops will be 
lly trained and equipped to accom 
1 specific missions (dual glider and 
hute training). They will not be em 
d normally on missions which can be 
rmed more expeditiously and eco 
cally by other forces (standard type 
try and armored divisions 
he airborne division will be comprised 
tically of those units which can be 
nitted initially to accomplish the pri 
mission of air assault, leaving only a 
num rear element to be brought for 
| by means other than air. 
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MAJ. GEN. ERNEST N. HARMON 


. @ seasoned veteran 





. 
i 
other ground forces, airborne troops will 








When employed in conjunction with 
be re eved at the earliest practic ible time 
that the tactical situation will permit. They 


} 


may, however, a employed In an inde 


pendent operation deep behind enemy 
lines, to seize and establish an airhead 
with no intention of any support or r 
inforcement other than by air, and must 
be able to operate in this manner for an 
indefinite period 

When not relieved upon link-up with 
other forces, ind maintained in th line 
due to its critical assignment and deploy 
ment, additional units will be attached t 
give the 1irborne division streneth ind 
fire power equal to that of the infantry 
division. Such units, approximating 2,600 
ofhcers and men, will be considered stand 
ard attachments and will not constitute the 
organic tail, or rear combat elements of th 
division.” 

The reorganization of the airborne div 
sion completed the overhauling of Army 
divisions. Changes in the structures of the 
infantry and armored division had been 
published previously See News of the 
Services, INFANTRY JouRNAL, February 
1947 


Insignia 

The prospective Artillery 
would wear the same insignia now worn 
by Field Artillerymen if a Ground Forces 


recommendation was accepte d by the Quart 


combined 


termaster General. AGF had also recom 
mended that the present Armored insignia 
be used tor the Armored Cavalry The 
Quartermaster had proposed that the Ar 
mored Cavalry use a smaller Mark VII 
tank, superimposed on crossed sabers. But 
AGF wanted the only change to be the 
reversing of one coat insignia so that the 
tanks would be facing each other rather 
than pointing in the same direction. 
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Harmon to Air University 


One by one the key posts in the Army 


schoo! system were being hlled by combat 


] 
veterans. It would be hard to find any 
mbat ofthcer more seasoned than gravel 


throated Major General Ernest N. Haz 


mon, West Point graduate, wartime com 
mander of the 2d Armored Division, and 
rganizer of the U.S. Constabulary in the 
\merican Zone of Occupation in Ger 
many. His new post—Chiet of the Ground 
Section of the Air University, Maxwell 


French Awards 


Nineteen AGF units received th prized 
Croix de Guerre from the French Repub 
Ihe awards, in the degrees of silver 
star, silver gilt star or palm, were conferred 
by Lieut. Gen. Maurice Mathent, French 
Military attaché, on the unit colors in for 
mal ceremonies at four Army installations 


The awards 


At ¢ imp Carson, ¢ | on tu »4 
to the 38th Infantry, 2d Division, and the 
390th AAAW Bn., the silver gilt star 

\t Fr. Sill, Okla nm June 24: to the 
YIst Cnow the 231st) Combat Engineer 
Bn. the silver star; to the 18th Field Artil 
lery Bn., the silver gilt star 
Field Artillery Observation Bn 

\t Camp Hood, Tex., on June 25: t 
the Sth Field Artillery Bn he ilver 


star; to the 2d Bn., 41st Armored Infantry 


now 42d Armored Infantry Bn Com 
panv fl +] \rmored Infantry now 
Company Bb, 12th Armored Infantry Bn 

silver gilt stars; to the 2d Bn., 66th Ar 
mored Regt now 66th Tank Bn Com 
pany A of the 66th Armored Reet. (now 
Company A, 66th Tank Bn Company 


I, 41st Armored Infantry (now (¢ mpany 
C, 12th Armored Infantry Headquarter 
Company, 2d Bn., 67th Armored Regt 
now headquarters Company 42d Ar 
mored Infantry sd Platoon, Company B 
67th Armored Regt now Company b 
tist Armored Infantry pali 


\t Stout Field, Ind., on Jun J | 


headquarters and Headquarters (¢ mpan\ 
Ist Bn., 117th Infantry, the 206th Ene 
neer Combat Bn now Oth Engineer 
Combat Bn ind the 29Ist Enginee 


Combat Bn. (now 363d Engineer Combat 
991st Engineer 
lreadway Bridge Company, silver ilt 


star; to the 934d Field Artillery Bn., palm 


Bn.), silver stars; to the 


Snow Sled in Desert 


\GF’s one-ton cargo “snow sled,” which 
proved such a hot number in Alaskan tests 
was be ing dragged over the SCOor hing 
\rizona sands by Task Force Furnace. If 
the sled, which weighs only 450 pounds 
survived the rugged de sert pounding the 
Army would have a low-cost, lightweight, 
heavy-duty trailer equally at home on 


snow or sand. 
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MAJ. GEN. BUTLER B. MILTONBERGER 
retiring Guard Chief 











Umtees’ Health Report 


Among the many subsidiary advantages 


Military Training is 


hat it uld prov the general health 
picture t th lation Medical statistics 
tS S eveal that almost any 
han vould | in improvement. Con 
( proof of the thesis was found in a 
report 1 the health of trainees in the 
Univ i] Military Training Experimental 
Un kt. Kn 
In 12 weeks trainees averaged a gain of 
pounds per man. Of the 16 youngsters 
who lost we he dur ng that period, 14 had 
been overweight to begin with. And there 
were further all around improvements in 
health | tv per cent showed 1 chest ex 
pansion iin of an inch or more, while an 
idditional 16 per cent gained at least half 


\leasurements also revealed that 
985 teen-agers had grown half 


in incn r more in fi ight 


INFANTRY 


Mailing List Renamed 


Ihe familiar blue cloth binding of 
The Mailing List, long-time publication of 
The Infantry School, was a thing of the 
past as was the actual name, The Mailing 
List. Beginning in July the publication 
S« hool QOuar 


terly, to be issued in July, October, January 


was renamed the Infantry 


ind April of each year. The new quarterly 


binding, which per 


had a high-grade paper 
mitted continuation of the present annual 
subscription rate of $2.50. The Quarterl) 
would continue to operate on a non-profit 
basis, with anv savings being absorbed by 
decreased subscription prices 

The July issue was scheduled to contain 
latest ofhcial information on the tactics, 


combat formations, and combat exercises 
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for the nine-man rifle squad, the rifle pla 


toon an | the 


under the new T/O. 


rifle company as organized 
Subsequent issues 
were to review the latest developments on 
moving troops by air, the technique of em 
ployment of new weapons, tactics of in 
fantry units to include the regiment, in 


The In 


ind othe r subjects ot par 


structional proble ms prepared at 
fantry School 
ticular interest to the Doughboy. 

It is restricted and can be sold to mili 
tary p rsonnel only 





COMPONENTS 





NATIONAL GUARD 
New Chief 


With its enlistment rolls growing stead 
postwar National Guard Bureau 
was due to get a new Chief. Maj. Gen. 
Butler B. Miltonberger’s health was break 
ng under the gruelling job and he would 


ily th 


step down in September for physical dis 


ibility. His successor would be Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth | Cramer, of Wethersfield, 
Conn., scheduled to take over for a four 


year term 

Gen. Cramer, who was Assistant Divi 
sion Commander of the 24th Division in 
the Pacific, took command of the 43d Divi 
sion last October upon its reactivation as a 
part of the National Guard. He had served 
is commander of the 169th Infantry, a 
part of the 43d Division, before the divi 
sion was inducted into federal service in 
194] The newly designated chief has 
been active in National Guard affairs for 
1/7 years 
Gen. Miltonberger, of North Platte, 
Neb., had been Assistant Division Com 
mander of the 35th Division. 


Getting There 


In less than a year the postwar National 
Guard had about 40 per cent of its allotted 
units organized and recognized Federally. 
Since the first unit was recognized in Au 
gust 1946 the number receiving Federal 
pay and engaged in actual training had 
swelled to a total of more than 2,500. Its 
strength had climbed to 86,000. It was an 
encouraging beginning to a _ hard task, 
made no easier by the kicking around 
UMT was getting. 


Leave for Guardsmen 


Employees of the state of Michigan got 
an added incentive to join the National 
Guard. The State Civil Service Commis- 
sion announced that the state would give 
15 days annual military leave for Guards- 
men employed by the state and would pay 
them the difference between their military 
pay and their state pay during the period. 

Thus Michigan was added to the grow 
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. takes over in September 








ing list of state and local govern 


agencies and private employers who 


nize membership in the National (, 


as a public service. 


Summer Training 


Approximately 80,000 National Gu 
men were receiving summer trainin 
the first time since 1940. An estimat 
60,000 were attending the regular | 
training period which had been sche 
for all Guard divisions and regiment 
combat teams that were self-sustaining 
the field and able to muster at least 21 
cent of their T/O strength. The otl 
20,000 men were attending special sc} 
in lieu of field training. 

The program was being directe 
Army commanders in the various Stat 
areas and included individual and spe« 
training. Small unit training, through t 
platoon level, was being conducted wher 





administered by Senior Army Instructors 
and was also emphasizing individual 
specialist training. 


practicable. The school program was beir 


Streamers for Dixie Guard 


Dixie Guard units would have a ne\ 
set of streamers on their colors if a bi 
introduced by Senator Millard E. Tydings 
of Maryland was passed by Congress. |h 
bill would authorize Southern Guard unit 


to carry streamers denoting service wit! 
the Confederacy in the War Between th 
States. 


“Authorization would give \ 
evidence of the traditions of these S: 
ern regiments which now join with th 
National Guard of all the States in making 
this country strong and secure,” Maj. ¢ 
Butler B. Miltonberger, Chief of the ‘a 
tional Guard Bureau, said in approy ing 


the bill. 
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ORC 


p ogress Report 


iddress before the national con 

f the Reserve Ofhcers Association 
Maj. Gen. Edward S. Bres, 
for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, 
epartment Special Staff outlined 
mplishments of the Reserve pro 


d if¢ 


Four thousand units, almost half 
yuthorized, had been activated 
treneth of the ORC increased to 


630,000 enlisted 


, 


officers and 


\ WD Circular authorizing the 
of Reserve Commissions to non 
n active duty was expected to 
00 officers to Reserve rolls 
Warrant and flight officers and en 
n of the first three grades could 


directly appointed in the Ofhcers 
Corps. 
Legislation to authorize inactive 


ning pay was before Congress 
Active duty training for ofhcers 
1 of the ORC began in January 
Most of the postwar ORC policies 
n put into WD Circulars 

The War 


the ordering of commanding officers 


Department had ap 


rve units to active duty to assist in 
nization and development of their 
The deadline for application for 

n or enlistment in the ORC had 
xtended from June 30, 1947 to the 
f termination of the present emer 


lransfers between branches of the 
KC had been authorized. 
I'he Honorary Reserve provided 
anent military status for many cat 
f personnel who would not remain 
\ctive Reserve. 
Army commanders could retain 
Reserve use facilities or parts of facili 
leclared surplus to the needs of th« 


\ 
Over 600 instructors had been as 
1 to Reserve duty and more were on 
iV. 
\ non-disability retirement bill 
Reserve components was_befor« 
( Ss 


+) Postwar extension courses wert 
completed and made availabl 
) Forty one Air Reserve bases’ were 
ration and 310,000 hours had been 
by Reserve pilots. 
Active duty for Air Reserve off 
had been begun with the attendance 
nerous ofhcers at the Air University 


reneral Staff College. 


' An Editorial 


poe 


editorial in the May issue of The 
e Officer made a seven point indict 
the treatment accorded civilian 
nents of the Army, and particularly 
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the ORC, by the War Department. 
The first charge was a general one: the 
War Department doesn’t give a damn for 


the Reserves. 


Funds 
appropriated to Reserve activities had been 
used to pay the Regular Army; (2) Facili 
ties that the Reserves could use tor train 


The other six were specific l 


ing and equipment storage had been given 
up by the War Department; (3) Ther 
was no promotion policy for inactive Re 
servists; + Rese rve officers haven't re 
ceived a fair shake when appearing before 
Army Retiring Boards; (5) Retired Reserve 
Ofhcers don’t have commissary and PX 
instances ORC 
he idqu irters have bec n moved to inaccessi 


privileges; 6 In some 


ble areas without regard for the conveni 
ence and necessities of Reserves 

Secretary of War Robert P 
answered the charges 
ment that The 


in its July issuc 


Patterson 
in a detailed state 


Reserve Officer published 


“The War Department definitely does 
wrote the 
Secretary in refuting the general charg« 
And any officer of the War Department 
that says that it doesn’t ought to be ex 


VIVE a damn about the Reserves,’ 


posed and “is obviously unsuited for duty 
in the War Department.” 


\s to the detailed charges Secretary 
Patterson’s answers were 
l The increases in Army pay, plus 


the law requiring s iIdiers to uss up thei 


iccrued leave before exceeded 


th 


discharge, 
the Army pay appropriation. To meet 
Bureau of the 


Budget recommended that $40,000,000 of 


increased obligation the 


funds appropriated for Reserve 
should be used. It ilso recommended 
that $135,000,000 of Air Forces funds and 
$53,000,000 of National Guards funds 


likewise be diverted to this purpose.) The 


purposes 


Budget Bureau made these recommenda 
tions because it estimated that these funds 
would not be used as originally intended 

2) Within the limits of its appropria 
tions the War Department has made every 
effort to provide adequate training facili 
ties for all components of the Army. 
3) The policy of the War Department 
that there would be no discrimination in 
promotion “was generally observed.” Ter 
minal leave promotions were inaugurated 
to reward officers penalized by lack of T/O 
vacancies. The War Department is now 
studying a promotion plan for Reserve of 
ficers on inactive duty on a basis of earned 
credits. 

4) A War 
including a member nominated by the Re 
serve Ofhcers’ 


Department committee, 
studied 
retirement legislation and had 
reported that it found no evidence that in 


dicated violations of the law or of regula 


Assoc lation, had 
disability 


tions based on law; also the major percent 
age of all ofhcers affliated with army 
retiring boards between 1942 and 1946 
were ofhcers from civilian components and 
not Regulars 
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5.) Retired Regulars are still members 
of the military establishment and thus eli 
gible for commissary and PX privileges 
Ofhcers and enlisted men who receive r 
tirement pay from the Veterans Adminis 


tration are civilians and have no direct 


connection with the military establishment 
Further, lack of facilities even now ar 


ck priving 


84,000 eligible persons of com 
missary privileges without adding to the 
burden 


6) Economy forced the War Depart 


ment to give up rented facilities when 
other facilities became available and for 
that reason it may be that some Reserve 
he idqu irters have been establish d in in 
onvenient locations. Within the limits of 


wailable funds the War 


sure that the best possible 


Ly partment 1s 


iccommodations 


will be p! vided Reserve units 

So much for the detailed answers. But 
in ¢ xplanat nm was needed f the creation 
t an atm sphere that begot the charges in 
the first place That explanat n could 
have been found on the page precedin 
he cha ( themselves 1 he page Was a 
message from Brig (sen Donald B 
\dams, president of The Reserve Othcer 
\ssociation Its st The U.S. need in 
over-all foreign policy Only when “th 
three major forces |Army, Nav \i ire 
ible I nulate a concrete plan keved in 
ind mplem nted in r spect t 1 specihe 
international plan, will the composition of 
the seve 11 components of the Army, Nav 
ind Air be bvious t ill Th Poss bly 
expla ns why reater pl re ind m 
definit ichievements have not been 
possibk 


Transfer in Grade 

Former National Guard enlisted men 
who wanted to join the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps could do so in the same grade in 
which they had been discharged from thx 
Guard Wat 


} 
granting this privilege 


Department Circular 2 
listed the se restric 
tions 

1) Service in the Guard grade must 


be satisfactory 


) The enlistment must be applied 


for within six months after 
the Guard 

Separation trom the Guard mu 
} 


separation trom 


h ivi bec n h morta rhe 


OTHER BRANCHES 


ADJUTANT GENERAL 


School to Move 








The Adjutant General 
lish Barra ks Pa 
to Camp Lee, Va 
the accommodation of more students in the 
AG School and 


schools remaining at (¢ 


School at Car 
was scheduled to move 
The move would permit 


would so allow th 


i] 
irlisle room f 
expansion 
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\ppropriations permitting, the Army 
Recruiting Service would spend in the 
fiscal year 1948 from 4 to 4.5 million dol 
lars in advertising the advantages of an 
Army caree! 

lo handle the details the War Depart 
ment wa contracting with the N. W 
Aver and Son advertising agency. Th 
firm wa elected after five advertising 
ompanik ubmitted « ympetitive presen 
tations of the rvices they would render 
I he ume firm held last year’s contract 
which involved newspaper advertising and 
the sponsorship of all broadcasts of Army 
football games. Commercials on the latter 
program featured a shouting” plug, sem« 


th ny ikin to the inging variety 


cle 1 that Ww \ produce results are 
needed if the money is to get results and 
both the Army ind the igency are open to 
} 
t 


ideas that w \| muse the nations youth to 


g stations 


swamp I 


Linguist Barred 


The Recruiting Service was missing tew 
bets but it re luctantly had to pass up Jan 
Kobelarezyk, 28, an American citizen who 
met every requirement for enlistment ex 
cept one. Kobelarczyk can’t speak | nglish 
lth mu rh he 


Polish, Italian and three Slovak tongues 


s Huent in German, Russian, 


[he Associated Press, which distributed 
the story explained that Kobelarc zvk was 
born in the U.S. but was taken by his 
parents to Poland when he was two years 
Id. In World War Il he fought with the 
Yu 4 slay ind Polish Unde rground and 
with the Polish Army in Italy. 
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A Birthday 


Older than the United States itself the 
Adjutant General's Department celebrated 
its 172d anniversary in June. Business 
manager for the War Department and for 
the Army, Maj. Gen. Edward F. Witsell, 
49th Adjutant General had a few more 
thines to worry about than did the first of 
Brig. Gen. Horatio Gates, who 
was authorized one “four-horse wagon for 


the line, 


records and personal effects.” 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Special Services Schools 


\ 10-week course for Army Exchange 
Officers began in July at the Special Sers 
ices School at Ft. Monmouth, N. J. Ex 
change othcers are learning modern retail 
management and accounting as adapted to 
post exchange operations. Later classes 
will include civilian managers and courses 
will be offered for Recreational Service ofh 
cers in such fields as athletics, entertain 
ment, and manual arts. 


Exchanges Centralized 


Centralization of post exchanges in the 
Fourth Army Area met the approval of 
Commanding General Jonathan M. Wain 
wright. Fourth Army exchanges will con 
tinue to do their own purchasing but pay- 
ments will be made by the Regional 
Office of the Army Exchange Service, 
Dallas, Tex. Centralization had already 
been established in the First, Second and 
Third Army Areas and in the Military 
District of Washington. It is also in effect 
in the European Command. 





colors. Above is a model. 








PORTABLE ARCTIC SHELTER 


The Engineers were designing a portable, prefabricated shelter for troops in Arctic climates. 
The complete building, unassembled, will be light enough to be transported by air. Lightness 
and warmth are the two essentials. The sidewalls and flat roof will be made up of panels, 
eight by four feet, composed of two thin sheets of aluminum with insulation between. The 
flooring is the same type of paneling, with the addition of an eighth-inch layer of wood on 
its upper surface. The outside will need no paint. Inside surfaces will be painted in “‘warm" 


The standard building is eight feet wide, 20 long and nine high. Its width can be doubled 
and its length increased. It is designed with a heating plant that will create a temperature of 
70 degrees above rero when it is 70 below outside. It will withstand a 125-mile-an-hour gale. 
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Photo Contest 


An Army-wide photographic « 
in the mill to be conducted y 
auspices ot the Chief of Special 
All officers and men were to have 
to participate. Plans anticipated 
date of Sept. 12 for entries in sul 
installation and November 12 { 
command exhibition centers. Ph 
be entered in any of the follow 
gories: 

The mission and duties of the A 
Army off-duty, foreign countries 





ples, and general pictorial subjects 
Complete information is in \ ( 
cular 150. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Anniversary 


The 172d anniversary of the fi 
of the Corps of Engineers gave Lt. G Med 
Raymond A. Wheeler, its chief, an op; M 
tunity to restate the peacetime miss 
the corps: Per: 

“We have resumed our large peacet 
civil and military programs. The 
of floods, river and harbor improve 
development of hydro-electric power 
public improvements are among the sen 
ices rendered by the Corps of Engine: 

“As the mapmakers of the Army 
have inaugurated a 20-year program 
military mapping. As the construct 
agency of the War Department, w 
charged with all construction for 
Army, and in addition, at the direction 
the Secretary of War, we have undertaker 
the $770,000,000 hospital construct r | 
program for the Veterans Administrati ell 
In close cooperation with American scie ?p 
and industry, we are supervising and ¢ = 
rying out an intensive research and de\ 
opment program. 
from firsthand experience that peace « nd 
be best promoted through preparednes 
and that scientific knowledge and develo 
ments are the keys to the doors of securit 
and dpportunity.” 


The Engineers kn ‘ 


New Demolitions Tape + 


During the war, few soldiers stopped t if 
make the mathematical calculations 1 
sary to determine how much explosive n 
use on a given job. In the words of one G! ( 
“I just used a hell of a lot.” But the Eng ( 
neers worried about the waste and i 
efficiency and came up with a soluti ' 
new demolitions tape which measures 3 I 
object in pounds of explosives instead r 
in inches and feet was developed. Actual) 
there are two tapes, the four sides 
which measure masonry and co! 
concrete beams, steel and timber. \ 
the Engineer can measure the objec! an Ve 
read from the tape the number of pounds 
of explosive needed to blast it. 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


-arch Center Planned 


outskirts of Washington on the 

f what used to be a seminary for 
Medical Department planned to 
40-million dollar medical research 
officially to be called the “Army 
11 Research and Graduate Teaching 


iddition to a 1,000-bed general hos 
proposed center would bring to 





many Army medical units now at 
d localities. All research and labora 
tivities of the Medical Department 
be centered in a Central Laboratory 
which would provide research and 
ite teaching facilities for the entire 


t to be erected in addition to the 
tal were an Institute of Pathology 
ling, a Central Administration Build 

which was to also house the Army 
lical Museum), and the Army Institute 
\ledicine and Surgery. 


Personnel Problems 


While Congress was studying War De 
ent sponsored legislation de signed to 
the Army life more attractive to doc 
the discharge criteria for doctors who 

ted out were being streamlined. Effec 
July | all non-volunteer doctors, den 
dieticians, Veterinary and Sanitary 
Corps officers would be eligible for separa 

n if they had served two years. Nurses, 

ysical therapists and administrative ofh 

s would be eligible immediately, unless 

: they had volunteered tor extended active 
8 itv. 
The legislation, passage of which was 
| hanging fire, provides: 
Payment of $100 a month extra to all 
dical officers with less than 30 years’ 
vice. 
\n increase of 25 per cent of base pay 
nd longevity to medical officers designated 
specialists. 
Establishment of positions for four chiet 
nsultants who would also hold professor 
ps at the Army Medical Center and 
Walter Reed in medicine, surgery, neuro- 
chiatry and preventive medicine. Their 
ilitary status would be similar to that of 
fessors at West Point and would have 
issimilated rank of brigadier or major 
ne ral. 
Original appointments in the Medical 
rps of civilian specialists, in higher 
les and at later ages than presently 
vided. 
Employment, without regard to Civil 
vice requirements, of civilian physi 
1s, in six grades. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
an Jew Sleeping Pad 


With Arctic maneuvers scheduled for 
fall and winter, the Quartermaster 
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Corps was working on a new type inilat 
able sleeping pad for troops who had to 
bed down on the ground. The idea is to 
provide an air space between the man’s 
body and the ground to prevent the loss of 
body heat by conduction. 

The mattress being field tested is a 
mummy-shaped nylon pad coated with 
butyl rubber. A cradled cross section pro 
vides a hollowed-out effect to help over 
come the tendency of the sleeper to roll off 
an ¢ 


r mattress. It is expected to be far su 
perior to wool or down-filled pads. 


Not the Heat 


The old saw, “It ain’t the heat, it’s th 
humidity” took on new meaning The 
Quartermaster Corps made a_ study of 
Army heat fatalities in World War II and 
found that high humidity as well as high 
temperature is an important cause of heat 
collapse. The movement of the wind also 
plays a significant role, as men could work 
outdoors in high temperatures while others, 
resting in tents out of the breeze, suffered 
heat stroke. The study also showed that a 
fat soldier is far more prone to collaps 
from the heat than a lean one 


No More Armed Services Editions 


When the last shipment of Armed Ser 
ices Edition books goes overseas In October 
the Council on Books in Wartime will 
have shipped more than 122 million 
pocket sized books to soldiers and sailors 
overseas. 

Seventy-four publishers cooperated in 
the endeavor and during peak operations 
155,000 copies of 40 titles were printed 
each month. Fiction, humor, and biogra 
phy were the most popular titles. 

The Army Library Service will continue 
distributing books overseas, having ob 
tained funds that will provide 25 books 
each month for all overseas libraries. 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 


Freedom and Hope 


Of the 84,000 men sentenced by mili 
tary courts for wartime offenses, 42,000 
have been restored to duty with a chance 
to earn an honorable discharge, and 26, 
000 have been released through clemency, 
parole and expiration of sentence. That 
was the score as totted up in the War De 
partment’s Advisory Board's report on clem 
ency. Of the 34,766 prisoners confined in 
October 1945, over sixty-eight per cent 
have been unconditionally released, the 
report said. 

Established two years ago after charges 
of discrimination in military justice, the 
Board, under the chairmanship of former 
Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
functioned until last April. The final re 
port, submitted to Under Secretary of War 
Kenneth C. Royall, concluded that: 

Clemency had been “fairly and im 
partially” granted to all who deserved it. 
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Cseneral amnesty was avoided because it 


would have been “untair to the great body 


of soldiers who fulfilled their obligations 


with honor and would have been harmful 


' 


to the discipline and morale of the Army 
n the future The report pointed out 
that sentences have “generally been 
duced to the 


re 
minimum levels consistent 
with maintaining the discipline and morale 
f the Army” and that “the soldier who 
commits an offense must pay a penalty 
and the penalty must be severe enough to 


deter him and others from repeating the 

Forty-one per cent of the Army's war 
me offenders had committed offenses re 
sarded as crimes in civil courts. The others 
were purely military offenders. Sentences 
AWOL. convictions 


ind five vears for desertion 


iverage 3.4 vears tor 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Affiliated Units 


»} 4 
Plans for 304 spec lized Reserve units 
to be sponsored by civilian agencies wer 


outlined by the Signal ¢ orps in a conte 


ence with more than seventy-five repre 
sentatives of the communications industry 


] 
ind related fields Organizations repre 


sented included — telephon telegraph, 
radio and photog: iphic companies the 
motion picture industry, air lines, broad 


casting networks and pigeon associations 


In urging civilian cooperation ind su 


port for the program Maj. Gen Spencer B 
\kin, Chief Signal Officer, pointed out 
that many of the companies had sponsored 
athliated units during two wars and that 
these organizations had “earned the grati 
tude of the Nation by their patriotic co 
operation with the Signal Corps in suppl, 
ing the communications medium through 
which the military operations of the 
United States could be coordinated.’ 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Anniversary 
\ comparative youngster In the \rmy 


the Finance 


> 


Department celebrated its 
Alth ul rh the 
present department was not established 
until 1920, its predecessor, the old Pay 


Department, was created in June | > by 


th anniversary ih July 


the Continental Congress. During the wat 
the Finance Department made more than 
+37 million separate payments, involving 
well over 176 billion dollars, using not 
only U. S. dollars but also pounds, rupé 


francs, marks, lire, cuilde rs ind yen 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Transports Renamed 


Three troop transports of the Trans 
portation Corps’ postwar fleet were r 
named for Medal of Honor winners. Thi 
converted in West Coast 


vesst Is be Ing 
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rds t meet Arm‘ peacetime needs 
The Private Elden |. Johnson (for 
the pP mh h ney | he Prin ate VU illiam 


} Thon formerly the Rixey ind 
lhe S t Charles E. Mower (formerly 
ly ’ \ll three hips Saw War Ssery 
Pacific as Navy evacuation trans 

Pp 
} Ved t Hon winners ifter 
th ve M named ir ill In 
! n Private Johnson fought with 
th Sth Infant: d Division; Privat 
lhomas with th sth Division, and Ser 
\l } tth Infantry th 

|) 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Change in Nomenclature 


| ut th ime but the major 

t th Jud Ad if Csen 

(Ot ul } han rn } 

| Group the 

illed = Div ) 
| \I Ju 

\l \tl , ( ind 
| ( \l R va 
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tions, and Patents. Boards of Review are 


in the I div sion 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
Want WAC 


The Army and Navy came out strong 
for the distaff side of their respective serv 


es. Both Gen. Eisenhower and Adm 


Nimitz told the Senate Armed Services 
Committ that the Wacs, Waves and 
Women Marines ought to be regularly es 
tabl shed parts of the Services 

(sen. Eisenhower said the establishment 
# the Regular WAC would give him a 


hance to put de sk soldic rs at work in com 


bat outhts where thev belong 
\dm. Nimitz 
women in uniform, said that in some Navy 


] bs women ar°re 


idmittedly a convert to 


better than men 

The proposed legislation would give the 
\rmy authority to build up a corps of 
Wacs to 20,000 he Waves would be 
suthorized a strength of 10,000 and the 


Marines 2,200 The bill also 


women 

) 
would authorize Reserve components of 
the womens services 





Present strength of the Wacs is 
the Waves 2,500, and the wom 
rines 180 


ORDNANCE 


Procurement Cut 


Fiscal cuts were limiting Ordnanx 
curement to training ammunition a: 
velopment type ground and alr ite! 
testing only. 





AIR FORCES wi 








miles an hour in an unofficial practice run. 








WORLD'S SPEED RECORD 


The world’s speed record for airplanes was back in America for the first time in 24 years. 
Streaking through the desert sky only 50 feet above the flat, hard-packed surface of Rogers 
Dry Lake at Muroc (Calif.) Army Air Base, a jet-propelled P80R in four passes hit an average 
of 623.8 miles an hour. The former record of 616 miles an hour was set by o British Gloster- 
Meteor on Sept. 7, 1946. Col. Albert Boyd (above), veteran Army test pilot, said he hit 647 


ea 
MEVive cme 


XB-48 Makes Debut 


Spewing smoke from six powerfu 
gines, the Army’s newest jet-bomber 
dered off the Glenn L. Martin Com 
airport runway for its flight debut. T! 
seven minutes later and 73 miles away, t 
big XB-48 pushed two pairs of wheel 
tandem arrangement, from its fuselage and \ 
rolled onto a runway of the Patu 


River, Md., Naval Air Station. 


Look, No Hands 


It is 2,000 miles from Long Bea 
Calif. to Wilmington, Ohio, not an ex 
tionally long distance to the air-mind 
Yet the flight of an Army four-engine Sk 
master, which covered the route in ei 


Bikir 


hours and 40 minutes, made aviation 
tory. From the takeoff in Californ 
the landing in Ohio no human han 


touched the controls, the longest flight of peticn 
its kind on record. Something more thar | 
the pushbutton was evolving. vhet! 
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SCIENCE AND WAR = “« 


Prophecies 





Ihe prophets were making future exist st 
ence seem more and more complicated and 
less and less desirable. Weapons as terrify 
ing as the atomic bomb—super-sounds that perin 
would upset the nervous systems of wh 1 
populations, light waves, and_ shoot 
clouds out of the sky to control rainf fy 

were raised as possibilities in any wat 
the future by Strategic Air Force (¢ 
mander Gen. George C. Kenney. 

In an address before Massachusetts | 
stitute of Technology graduates Gen. K 
ney cited the silent dog whistle as an 
ample of the effectiveness of sound wa‘ 
and said he could conceive of “an airp! 
equipped with a sort of super whistle, t! 
could fly around a city for a while 
upset the nervous systems of the wh 
population.” Light waves, too, he assert \ 
offered similar possibilities. “Below 
infrareds and above the ultraviolets th 
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ypons of future wartare as devas 
the atomic bomb.” 
Kenney also said that “it is not 


} 


ible that the nation that first 
] 


plot the paths of air masses ac 
ind learns to control the time and 
precipitation will dominate the 
[he change of a few inches of 
year in many parts of the world 
ean the difference between normal 
d starvation.” 
unded like pulp fiction but in the 


\ge who is bold enough to sav 


New Rocket 


il] version of a new rocket which 
m 235 miles into the earth’s outer 
was scheduled for tests this 

The big rockets are being manu 

1 for the Navy by the Glenn | 
\ircraft Co. of Baltimore. 


ten ot 


There 
them to cost $1.850.000 

first will be completed in 1948. 
Navy said, however, that a test model 
out soon to White Sands, 


\ 


be sent 


hve-ton Neptune is 45 feet long 
ittle less than a yard in diameter 


lesigned for launching from ship 


Bikini Blood Tests 
Navy 


f the men who served at the Bikini 
Only a 
ful of the thousands who served were 


was checking up on _ the 
bomb tests last summer. 


exposed to atomic radioactivity and 
were given thorough physical exami 
ns at the time. But the Navy was 

no chances. The tests will show 
ther and to what extent the blood was 
ted by the blasts. 


Made in U.S.A. 


creat American rocket, a “made in 


a” missile superior to the famous 
nan V-2, 
p by the Army. It wasn’t yet under 
struction. It hadn’t been com 
d on the drawing boards. But one 
suess was that out of the current ex 
ments with smaller American missiles 
the Nazi V-2’s would come an Ameri 
super-rocket about next spring. If it is 
then 


was being developed step 


even 


a new shooting ground will 
to be found as the White Sands test 
irea is uncomfortably small, even for 
V-2’s. Already the Army had vastly 
ved the gyroscopic arrangement that 
s the rocket and had devised a simpli 
fuel pumping system. 


Supersonics 


he Army is building new, high-speed 
ift for research into supersonic flight, 


Philip B. Klein of the AAF Air Ma 
AUGUST, 1947 


térie) Command revealed at a meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers at Chicago. The new planes still arc 
Kle n 
reported that, “all of them are rather un 
conventional in appearance in that they 


cloaked in military security but Col 


have either swept back wings, very thin 
wings with a small aspect ratio, or are tail 
less or semi-tailless.” 

Col. Klein said the AAF does not know 
when it will be able to fly faster than thx 
speed ot sound but added that “so far as 
we know there is no limit as to how fa 


man-carrying aircraft can be made to fly 


The Pushbuttons Again 


Anyone who expects a “precise 5,0‘ 
mile missile overnight would believe in 
Santa Claus” said Dr. Vannevar Bush, tes 
tifving on behalf of unification before the 
House Expenditures Committee 

“If we got into war tomorrow,” th 
of the Government's research and s 
program said, “it would bi 
lugging match like the one 
out of.’ 


Siu 


| he pl ictical, le ve lhe aded scientist 
th it talk ol pushbutt m War Was menacing 


th national security 








NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Observatory to Move 


The United States Naval Observatory 
was seeking the 
throughout the 


advice of astronomers 
country to determine th 
best location for a new Observatory 

VU ashingt nn 


D. C., had become unsuitable because of 


The present location, in 
the growth of the city during the past 50 
Dirt particles in the air and heat 
radiations from streets and buildings in 


years. 


jure the accuracy of astronomical observa 


Davlight which ar 


tions. observations, 
necessary for fundamental work, are almost 
impossible. 

General requirements are that the lati 
should not be very 
different from the old one; that it should 
be accessible to good transportation facil 
ties; that the weather should be 
good, and that it should not be within a 


citv or large town. 


tude of the new site 


nerally 


Bikini Studies 

\ group of forty-odd scientists and tech 
nicians, representing the Atomic Energy 
Commission and various other Government 
scientifically 
Bikini Atoll to determine long-range effects 
of the atomic-bomb tests held there last 


agencies, were surveving 


year. The resurvey was undertaken by the 

Navy at the request of the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff with the co-operation of the Army 
For a period of six weeks the scientists, 


NEWS OF THE NAVY 


tine the Atomic Energy Commis 
1, the U.S. Geological Survey, the Fish 
d Wildlife Service of the Interior Ds 


, > a . ete p | 
rtmen he Smithsonian Institution, the 





ind Navy, and other scientific and 
il institutions uld make the 
XTCNSIVE 

ot ological and geologica 
send divers d wn to (CTIMING 


tails of sunken 


il studies of thi 


lanner of 


attack, and tl 


defensive n 


Nimitz, Vandegrift to Retire 
Genera! Eisenhower's d 

University was followed by w 

Navy and Marin Corps ¢ | 

miral Chester W. Nimitz and Gen 

Vandegrift expected to quit soon. Secre 

tary of the Navy Forrestal said that Gen 

Vandeerift expected to ret 


iS pre sid nt of 


unterp 


t 


ire about Jan. | 
ind that Adm. Nimitz probably would st p 
down as Chief of Naval Operations about 
the same time Hlowever \din Nimitz 
Navy to do iny 


Th S ilm st cr 


said he would stay in the 
job required of him mplete 
top command of the coun 
try’s armed forces would leave only Gen 


Carl A Spaatz chief of the Air | 


iCtiVe duty next veal He was 


move! n the 


pected to quit 


ROTC Cruises 


he Navy this summer was shepherd 
ing several thousand of its ROTC ident 
through the first of the 
cruises they 


three 
before be 


ligib] 
eligible tor commissions as ensign 


ummer 
must make ming 

From \nnapolis a few weeks ago 1,500 
students shipped iboard two cruisers for a 
55-day cruise in Cari in waters 


Group 
Gulf 


ilso sailed from others ports on the 


ind Pacific coasts 


MARINE CORPS 


Marines Leave China 


Fifty vears of American military powe! 
in China ended when U.S. Marin tiled 
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} I i | ku Harbor, their post 
1 China completed Maj 
(, Sami L.. Hloward, new command 
\l n | 1 the Pacih 
| HI 
1} nin Marine in North 
( ill unit at the port of 
| t] were guarding U.S 


NEWS OF THE OCCUPATION — 





OCCUPATION 





General Hilldring Leaves 


| tl } h | iginally igT ed 
\ it Secretary of State for 
\ffan f Occupied Areas will have 
t vear and half by 
Sept “ n Maj. Gen. John H 
1 | I t 1 will be me eft 
t But persor isons finally wer 
! t t lown, Gen. Hilldrin 
P lruman tenderin 
’ \ pting “reluctantly 
Pp lent I inced (¢ harle 5 | Saltz 
tf New York Gen. Hilldring’s suc 
(, i] rin homorars 
t the U.S. Intantry Association 


AUSTRIA 


A Lift for Austria 


\ ith than a de 

feated ny nation v its war-wrecked 

l pu h tow ird ré 

when U.S. Army occu 

| t nnounced that hence 

I th it would buy Austrian ch ings with 
US. d par vil] 

In effect the announcement made every 
ne t the | 0 soldiers in Austria 
tou pending valuable U.S. dollars in 
\u 1. Bet the plan went into effect 
hard pre ed \ustria had been paying a 
lar part of the costs of the occupation 
The plan affects U.S. troops and purchases 
y and doesn't include French, British 

vcd Ru ‘ian occupation forces 


GERMANY 


German Guards 


Some 200 veterans of the Wehrmacht 
were learning the “hup two three four” of 
the U.S. Army and were scheduled to be 


me civilian guards at American installa 


yns in Germany. Eventually as many as 
Germans may be hired and trained 
is guards 

| ich man wccepted must have an un 
blemished non-Nazi political record. Four 
weeks of basic training preceded assign 


ment to duty 
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MAJ. GEN. JOHN H. HILLDRING 
. @ resignation reluctantly accepted 











EUROPE 


Lost and Found 


On D-day, June 6, 1944, Pvt. Martin 
J. Papula, Co. K, 115th Infantry landed 
m Omaha Beach, fought with his unit 
until the battle of St. L6, when he suffered 


1 minor concussion and was hospitalized 
\ little later he rejoined his unit and soon 
itter disappeared when his platoon was 
1 in the Montabet area of Normandy 

In 1945 and 1946 American Graves 
Registration teams searched for his grave 


in that area of Normandy but without re 
ults. On Aug 1945 he was officially 
idjud d killed in acti yn.” 


Pvt. Papula alive and healthy. 


t month French authorities found 
\ neigh 
borhood quarrel caused a French farmer 
to peach to gendarmes that an American 
soldier was working as a_ blacksmith’s 
h Ipet na small village near where he 
had disappeared. Papula knew his name, 
his serial number and other identifiable 
tacts. He told officials that he couldn't re 
: a 


call the details of leaving his outfit and 


that later, whe n his memory returned, he 
was afraid he would be charged with 
desertion if he turned himself in. He had 
ilmost lost command of the English lan 
guage and now even thinks in French. 
What would happen to Pvt. Papula 
\t last reports AGR ofh 


cials were holding him in a Paris detention 


wasnt certain 


4 mp 





UNITED NATIONS 





Police Force Estimates 


Delegations from France, Great Britain 


and the United States to the United Na- 


tions Military Staff Committee rey 
the Security Council their various 
nary estimates of the strength of 
national police force. The Soviet 
delegation presented no recommer 
on the grounds that it was too 
make an estimate. China concurr 
the estimates of Great Britain. 

Ihe three proposals for an inter: 
force made up of Army, Navy a \ 
units follow 

Arr Forces 


Great Britain 


France & China S 

Bombers 775 600 

Strategic 225 

Medium . 150 

Light 400 
Fighters 300 400 
Reconnaissance 200 
Miscellaneous 200 
Votal zr 1,200 


GROUND Forces 


Divisions 16 8—12 
Armored 3 
Airborne 3 
Motorized or 
mountain 10 


Nava. Forces 


Battleships 3 2 
Carriers 6 4 
Cruisers 9 6 
Destroyers 18—24 24 
Escort vessels. 30 45 
Minesweepers 30 24 
Submarines 12 12 
Enough assault 

shipping and 

craft tor num 

ber of ground 

diy Isions l +34 


Nore: All proposals provide for n 
auxiliary vessels without specifying « 
numbers. 


ludes only strateg and tactical be 


li 

Ir : 

Does not include air transport require 
For two regimental combat teams or br 


If any one of the estimates were eff 
the United Nations would have milit 
strength enough to put down aggress 
by any nation with the exception of 
Great Powers. Only the U.S. and G 
Britain have naval forces enough to prov 
the naval units specified in the re 
mendations. As to air forces the Sov 
Union as well as the U.S. and Great |! 
ain have planes enough, but the Red 
Forces’ planes are not considered neat 
efficient as those of the other two pow 

The creation of an international p 
force was still a long ways off. Agreem 
would have to be reached on many p 
including the Soviet insistence on ex 
equal participation by all of the Big |! 
If this principle should be adopted t 
would, for example, be no aircraft 
riers in the force since neither C! 
France nor the Soviet Union has car: 


o 
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REVIEW BY MAJOR 


ULE THE SHOOTING WAR WAS STILL GOING ON, A LOT Ol 


] 


hed we could make the peopl back home understand 


combat infantryman’s life was like: noise, confusion 


fear, heroism, brief flashes of action, dragging exhaus 


redom, and a great many other things that were all 


up in our minds as combat 
to telling the combat soldier’: 


\ sault comes as close 


tripped of heroics and causes, as any book yet published 
the story of one Marine part in the battle for lwo Jima 
the day the Marines hit the beach until D plus 12, when 
\ny infantryman, Army o 

as pr rfectly authentic \llen Mat 


finely developed memory for 





evacuated tor exhaustion 


es, will recognize 


na 1 hewspaperman 


ind faces, conversations and impressions, and a highly 


tive turn of mind. Matthews not only records what 


ned to him, but Cf ntinually turns within himself i 


the impact of 


his impressions ot events battle on fh 
nd body. 
Phe 


for lwo 


Phe iss it | 


in this book about the 


this reason intensely personal 


rw ill find very little battle 


such. Matthe ws Was nol concerned with Strategy OI 
minor platoon tactics, exce¢ pt iS they required some action 


He 


except as it offered him cover or made the business of 


part was not concerned with the terrain of Iw 


i hole hard or easy All we find is a ceneral pre battle 
ption of the shape of the island and a later unrelated 
one of the main Japanese defenses on 


iirfields, 


We see armored support ¢ 


nce to the ridge 
\it. Suribachi, the two 


that perme ited everything 


ind the oTre\ volcanic 


1 
ni\ 


xh one pair ot eyes, eyes more concerned with whether 


nks would draw fire on the infantry positions than with 
value as supporting hre 


¢ 


e see heroism through Matthews’ eves but recognize it as 


sm only because we happe n to know at what cost some of 
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Unimpeachable Account Of Battle 


ORVILLE C. SHIREY 


the icts \latthew ce crib wer rmed | Ma 1 
they seem all in the day's work, a ndeed they wer lt pel 
tectly true that a fighting man rare recognizes heroism whe 
he sec if unless it happens to he me spect t ol 
lantry | him danger is comm np| é nly 
natural at the time that a man should risk his lit n 
id of a wounded soldier wh ( rol help « t \ hy 
man knows that the cry may be a Jap tricl 
\I tthe s Cpo! conversa ith th \1 
these conversation re not very pt! found but tl hol 
natural. Som« re patheti mpt t | 
tension that builds up ind 1] buil 
in tl n h noe 
lo man eem tl I k « I 
1] | believe p t ot its ¢ } 
Battl ke th I] ho f 
. a 2 he | , g 4 
In ul I 
) and nn ng | } I 
O . with even | ipparel hohtit ! 
Jain a bit of high round hdr 
back to the enemy without a ri t 
lery fire without seei he ¢ I to { 
Phat Matth has been 
nfinitel rf tt le 
tt hit ep I ind i ritel bel ( ( 
that in the latter stag f the tion in which he tool 
dD overemp!| ed this { nece 
ci ional extreme of intr ( ) t| 
phil ophy I od measure 
| m convinced h { th I \i 
he Vi splendid narrative 1 wi ikne t] if most battle 
will overlook and most civiliai ll pr bably 1 I I | 
lieve that the suthor de erve reat redit tol Vl I h 
literary merit ind un mp ch | nteor | ( I 


true 





Strategic Diplomacy at Vichy 


REVIEW BY HERBERT ROSINSKI 


lit COLLAPSE OF FRENCH RESISTANCE IN 1940 LEFT THIS 
country hardly le iffected than Great Britain, 


her elt 


nent 


or even France 
With France eliminated, Britain thrown off the Conti 
| 


tnd; SCCMUINGTY 


toredoomed also, ther 
to stop Hitler if he decided go on across Spain and into 
\frica. And if he should eliminate the French and British 
fleets or, worse still, obtain them, the 


1] iwall in order 


seemed nothing left 


\merican Fleet, tied up 
to keep the Japanese within bounds, would 
have been unable to protect the Western Hemisphere against 
imultaneous attacks trom east and west 


[he country, just beginning to rearm, would have been—as it 


tually was for many anxious months powe rless against such 
itt m [hat was the situation when diplomacy stepped 
the ch, and bolstering up the vacillating Petain govern 

' 


wded in maintaining it as an obstacle however 


path; holding him on the other side of the 
\tlantic until weakness had at last been overcom¢ 
Yet neither that crisis—the gravest this country has known 
nay the dark day in the War ol Independenc« nor the dc 
e role played in it by American strategic diplomacy have 
thus far received the attention due them. On the contrary, the 
clamor of all who condemned any truckling with the “men of 
Vichy” on prin ipl has so complete ly obliterated the real issues, 
that Cordell Hull finally took the unprecedented step of placing 
ill available information at the disposal « of Professor Langer. 
Ihe result is an exhaustive and soberly reasoned analysis, 
which not only cleans up the controversy but penetrates to the 
principal issue. For the real problem as Professor Langer makes 
clear, was not whether our Vichy policy was justified or not. 
lt was not merely justified it was such an absolute necessity 


that it had to 
] 


be attempted, even if the chance of success had 
wen inknitely le 
it did? Why did Hitler, given our own as well as Vichy’s in 
ibility to re 


Che real question was why it succeeded as 


him effectively, permit us to hold him at bay 
until it was too late That problem cannot be solved from the 
\merican view alone, by an analysis of the motives, currents and 
cross-currents that sh ipe d our policy toward the Petaine regime, 
but only by intensive study of all three factors in that diplo 
Vichy and 
Berlin. Professor Langer throws a wealth of new light, en the 


matic-strateyk tug-ot Wal between W ashington, 


basis of French, German and Italian sources, upon the reasons 
lor its success 

Hitler's failure tremendous opportunities 
opened up by his victory arose from a 


to exploit the 
profound indecision in 
It was not merely that unexpected swiftness 
of his success had left him temporarily without a plan. The 
his political and strategic field of vision, 
Central and Eastern Europe was the center. The West, at least 
until late in 1938, was only marginal space and most of his at 
tention there went to Great Britain. His outlook toward France 
was colored not so much by a revenge for 1918 as by a curious 


his own mind 


Cause lay deeper In 


mixture of esteem and contempt. Esteem for her culture, par 


ticularly her achivements in architecture, and contempt for the 
But now with France in 
his grasp, he was completely unable to reach any constructive 
conception of her future position. He brushed aside the Duce’s 
greedy ambitions for the occupation and disarmament of France 
and her African colonies 


dissension and political corruption. 


~ 


, but his own conceptions did not go 


*%Our Vichy Gami By William L. Langer. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 
423 Pages: Index: $3.75 
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beyond the practical issues of the moment. His attitude 
Vichy was determined by the consideration that it was b 
have a French government in France, than to have all | 
turn secretly to an exile government in England or else, 
Even more remarkable was his attitude on the disposal 
French fleet, as revealed by the Graziani papers. It wor 
best, he asserted, for the French themselves to sink th 
barrassing element, but he was perfectly willing to 
interned in French, or even Spanish ports, provided only 
prevented from strengthening British resistance. 

Most remarkable, however, was that he continued his 
to-mouth decisions even when the defeat of his plans for a 
reduction of British resistance plainly indicated the nex 
more permanent arrangements. He abruptly turned down 
posals for a German-French entente worked out by Abetz 
throughout the following years his attitude toward Franc: 
the Petain government fluctuated widely according to th 
mediate situation and to whoever had his ear at the mon 
When shortly after the Allied landing in North Africa, h 
cided to offer Vichy an alliance “through thick and thin,” 

ready too late, 


and even Laval had insight enough to re} 

his indecision extended equally to his appreciation o! 
crucial strategic position of France’s North African em) 
\gain this was beyond his real sphere of interest; the repeated 
outbursts of activity in this direction, to which he was spurred 
by his advisors, remained halfhearted affairs that he failed t 
push home. His indecision was further increased by the fact that 
in North Africa he had to deal not with France alone but \ 
the overlapping and frequently opposed interests of no | 
than four powers: those of France, Italy, and Spain, and 
own aspirations to some of the Moroccan ports. Moving 
force into North Africa would have aroused a hornets’ nest 
and forced him to make decisions from which he shrank 
for which his interest was not strong enough. Thus even the 
feeble opposition of France or Vichy France was sufhcient 
cause his sudden urges to fizzle out without practical result 

[his halfhearted pressure met in Vichy with a reaction 
which during the two and a quarter years of semi-autonomy rat 
from obstinate opposition to complete collaboration short ot 
entry into the war on Germany’s side. Yet whatever the pr 
vailing mood and composition of the group which under th 
prestige and name of the Marshal ruled France, it invariably 
showed a marked susceptibility to American influence. Not 
only the many patriotic Frenchmen who continued to serve in 
high posts and from whom a constant stream of important in 
formation reached Admiral Leahy and the State Department 
Not only that Petain himself, a vain old man who put g: 
store in his popularity, was anxious to avoid American hostility, 
which he knew the country would neither understand nor ex 
cuse. Even Laval upon his return to power in 1942 found it 
desirable to impress upon Admiral Leahy his feelings of friend 
ship, whatever his belief in German victory and his opposition 
to “Soviet-British Bolshevism.” 

To Hitler's indecision, to the vacillation of Vichy and its 
receptiy eness to American pressure was added the determina 
tion of the men on the spot in North Africa to keep that « rd 
in their hands and resist to the utmost any German attempt! at 
penetration or aggression. At first there was Weygand who 
from the autumn of 1940 built up for himself an almost 
tonomous position and, without committing himself to any 
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policy, succeeded in blocking every German move into 
\frica, most notably in June 1941, when Darlan was 
surrender Bizerte and Dakar to Hitler. When finally. 
ember 1941, he fell before the combined pressure of 
rmans, Darlan and Pudreu, his North African satrapy 
berately split up between a group of civilian and mili 
nchmen of Darlan. But under their strict outward rule 
organized underground movement, headed by leading 
fhcers had gradually built itself up and was ready in a 
organize resistance against the Axis. 
yyand, his advisors and the leaders of the resistance move 
unted heavily upon the material and the naval support 
Linited States. What they needed and asked for again 
n was heavy arms, and the promise of active support in 
n open conflict. Competent observers on the spot agreed 
decisive importance of assistance 
n army of 250,000, thoroughly equipped with modern 
including aircraft, should reinforce General Wey 
mall, badly equipped force before the Germans arrive 
North Africa, it would in my opinion, insur¢ control of the 
terranean Sea and shorten the duration of the war by half 
\dmiral Leahy in May 1941. “It makes one very happy 
nk how easy it would be to put the Germans back on their 
ith so small an army, if it were available and free to 
But the forces were simply not available either then or 
ny months to come. When shortly after Pearl Harbor 
in of a landing in North Africa and of a double thrust 
Libya and French North Africa was first seriously en 
| and extensive preparations made, they had to be set 
lmost immediately to face the crisis of Rommel’s suc 
| counterattack and the rapid Japanese advance. That 
the modest requirements of heavy equipment had finally 
turned down by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on \pril 20, 
five days after Laval returned to power appeared to con 
the worst apprehensions. Thus, the only help which Mr 
rphy and his collaborators could offer was the pitiful 
unt of economic support made available after endless strug 
in Washington under the Weygand-Murphy agreement 
March 10, 1941—not enough to stiffen the military potential 
French North Africa but at least contributing vitally to 


event economic collapse and disturbances that would have 
given the Germans the excuse to march in. Upon the eve of 
North African expedition in August 1942, Murphy himself 
nted out that since the armistice North Africa never had 
ssessed the strength for its own defense. In other words its 
had depended on the decision of the Germans. If, instead 
vacillating, Hitler had marched in, nothing could have 
vented him. 


\ recognition of this basic strategic purpose of our North 
rican policy is all the more important in view of the tendency 
n on the part of its advocates to pass over it and emphasize 
marily the opportunities for gathering information which it 

us. The Germans had to be kept out of French North 
ica, for then only could we go forward with preparations 
move into it ourselves. In describing the preparations for 


ERATION Torcn Professor | inger operates on ground far bet 
known than the struggle to keep the Germans out. But even 

his narrative offers one startling revelation after the other. 

learn that General Giraud, to whom the Allies turned for 
ench leader, after Weygand had turned down all overtures, 
| himself made plans for a large-scale uprising in metropolitan 
nce for the spring of 1943 and could only be won by degrees 
he North African enterprise, and this only on the assump 

that he would promptly be placed in complete military 
mand of all Allied forces so that he could carry the action 
ss the Mediterranean into Southern France. Neither 
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Giraud nor any of the other French leaders was intormed of 
the date. The story of how he, expecting the Allies to move 
months later, was suddenly requested by General Eisenhower 
to meet him in about a week, and finally catapulted into Eisen 
hower'’s Gibraltar headquarters to find the situation utterly dif 
ferent from what he had been led to expect, is one of the dra 
matic highlights of Professor Langer’s narrative. That under 
these circumstances Giraud should at first have proved recalci 
trant is not surprising, and it is all the more to his credit that he 
finally vielded so readily. And then, General Eisenhower had 
to discover that great as General Giraud’s prestige as a patriot 
was, the military leaders in North Africa absolutely refused to 
bow to a general au dissidence. Hence, Darlan’s offer to throw 
n his lot with the Allies was the only possible solution of an 
xtremely tense. situation \nd even Darlan, as Protessor 
Langer is now able to reveal, would pe rhaps have been unable 
to swing around the whole of French North Africa—his orders 
to cease fire were well obeved in Algeria, but in idequ itely in 
\lorocco—it Marshal Petain had not twice succeeded in con 
veyinge him in the ultra-secret naval code—in between his 
formal, German-induced messages of condemnation—of his fun 
damental approy il. Only with these reassuring telegrams in 
his pocket, and the possibility of arguing that the Marshal wa 
now virtually a German prisoner, could Darlan handle both 
General Nocues, whom Petain had ofhcially named as his suc 
cessor, and the wary Governor-general Boisson of Dakar. When 
IX months later, the idmiral was assassinated on (¢ hristma 
Eve, the Allied position in North Africa was so firmly estab 
lished that command could pass on without difhiculty to Giraud 
The uproar which this difhcult decision—Professor Langer 
gives the full texts both of Murphy's tiations 
with Darlan on the night of the landing as well as of General 
Eisenhower's tel oTram to the War Department raised at the 
time, and is still raising, becomes even harder to understand in 
the light of the actual bac keround He himself in his cautiou 
concluding evaluation is at great pains to discuss the intensely 
emotional opposition aroused by the so-called Vichy policy 
far as it permits of any rational discussion. He finds this opposi 
tion a compound of ideological hostility to the frankly authori 


tarian character of the new Petain regime and of 


notes on his neo 


i most un 
fortunate and baneful misapprehension in this country that 


everyone connected with it was a collabor tionist ind trien | of 


Germany” whereas in reality there was every conceivable grada 
tion to be found in the Vichy ranks, and even men like Petain 
and Darlan fluctuated widely in the degree of their complic it\ 
Yet, even this misapprehension fails to explain why the attempt 


of the State Department to keep the Germans out of the crucial 
North African springboard by “playing along with the men of 
Vichy” should have 1roused such utter ind relenth SS indig 
nation when its parallel and simultaneous efforts to keep the no 
less authoritarian and “collaborationist Japan se Government 
from entering the war on the side of the Axis failed to raise a 
fraction of that indignation; and, in fact, has in recent days 
incurred the opposite criticism that the State Department did 
not try hard enough. The truth is that in the case of France 
the issue has to this day consistently been represented, not as 
the strategic expedient which it was, but as a moral choice 
between Vichy and De Gaulle, which it was not and wa 
meant to be | he reason we continued to kee p< ontact with the 
men of Vichy was not that we pre ferred them, ideologically or 
yx rsonally, to De Gaulle and his followers, but that it was they 
who had control of the French fleet and North Africa. Even if 
De Gaulle ’s standing with the Allies and with France had been 
infinitely stronger than it was, that one reason alone would 


never 


have been the fully sufficient and convincing justification of 
‘our Vichy gamble.’ 
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Informal Report 


REVIEW BY COLONEL PRESLEY W. MELTON 


REPORTERS 
What they saw is described 
reprint of hitteen articles 
ppeared » ( mopolitan Magazine 
igh compliments to General Clay and his 
entious, level-headed Military Government 
\ tor General Harmon and the troopers of his well 
lined Constabulary who look like 


they have unstinted praise 


WHO WERE Stars and Stripes 
VCal later 


nad thuently in thi that first 


Nn Cons 


soldiers and are proud 


n and service troops now on occupation duty 


I h é niy har h criticism 


I he French reported 
Cx n army 


of occupation conducted itself admirably 
mpat n th postwar Ot the occupa 
ps in Germany and Austria, only the Russian murder 
ind armed-robbery rate 


\me rican troops 


\merican. 1 he 
walk down 1 dark street 
night in an American unitorm,” but that “the 


ttacked, robbed, and beaten by 


xceeded the 


is not dangerous to 


(German 
drunken 
» rep rters state that they themselves saw 
maltreatment and black m irketing by 
| he writers insist that the misdeeds committed by troops 


never saw combat duty. [They admit that American para 


opel tuthor Hutton was one) were no more inclined than 


But they 
spite of ofhcial hate propaganda, 
came t resp ct German hehte rs ind to believe that “the ordi 


oO} to take prisoners during combat. 
that combat oldiers, in 


nary Wehrmac oldier was not essentially a malicious or evil 
enemy.’ Combat men who are still Europe told their two 
former buddies that they are ashamed and disgusted with the 
new crop of American soldiers 

Black marketing, maltreatment of civilians, looting and 
drunkenness, the result of the American heritage of lawlessness, 


plagued Military Government during occupations of the Civil 


War, the Spanish-American War and World War I. Neverthe 


rf for much of the unwarranted cruelty of the present con 
querors In (ermany, the two writers blame \ ar De partment 
propaganda ind the censors, through whose sieve could pass 


only “brave, fair, honest Americans and treacherous, mean 


Thoroughly indoctrinated at home, the 
occupation troops arrive in | urope filled with hate and a desire 
to exterminate 


cowardly Germans 


ill Germans 


Chere is poignant humor in the reporters’ anecdotes of “boy 


* verors’ P By Bud Hutton and Andy Rooney 


$1.50 


Doubleday & 
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meets-girl and marries girl in spite of the army.” The 
aid American soldiers could not marry German girls 
\rmy was adamant in spite of pressure from American rx 
zroups concerned with soldiers morals, and in spite of reit 
pleas from the soldiers themselves. 

[hen Congress passed a law which quite unintent 
permitted soldiers to marry German girls if they could get 
to the United States first and “within sixty days, mort 
twenty-five hundred soldiers and veterans had made form 
plications to bring their frauleins home.” 

The embattled Army held out a little longer but event 
the General announced that he was going “to give the | 
soldier a break.” And a regulation followed permitting so] 
to marry German girls and bring them home as war brid 


I’ here is pathos in the writers’ description of the “miser 
sorrow of the displaced persons” who have been so conditi 
to fundamental baseness and immorality by their years as 
laborers that “today many such displaced persons are acti 
undesirable citizens of the world.” 
ture the writers draw of the bleakness and despair of the ¢ 
man people, cold, 


There is sadness in the 
hungry, hopelessly dying from mali 
tion, with “the expression of less than resignation; the ex 
sion which may be nothing.” 

[he writers are impatient with the American fear of Gi 
many’s future war potential. 
for American belief that “all Allied bombs went “ct 
chimneys of dirty old Nazi factories, while all German bon 
landed smack in the center of somebody's church. . . . H 
Germany been hit with one hundred atomic bombs of th 


They blame official propagan 


power of those used against the Japanese cities, the destruct 
would probably not have been so great as it actually was 
Some seven or seven and a half million Germans were kil 
during the war and most of them were killed in air raids. It 
was reported that eighty thousand people were killed in one 
night in Dresden, bombed by two thousand American ola nes 
near the end of the war. .. . To talk of Germany as a thr 
now or in the foreseeable fususe is absurd. It should } 
clearly understood by every American that, to win the war, we 
assumed a large part of the responsibility for the destruction of 
a nation and millions of its inhabitants.” 
The book is timely, well written and worthy of the atten 

of those who had a part in the European invasion and wh 
now, as American citizens, are, perforce, stockholders in the 
\merican investment in German occupation. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 


* 


34th Infantry 
130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
33d Infantry 

182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Intantry 
4th I[ntantry 
9th Intantry 
25th Intantry 
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129th Infantry 


57th Infantry (PS) 








DIVISIONS 
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2d Infantry Division 








135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


503d Parachute Infantry 


* 


176th Infantry 
Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 
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114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
d Bn., 167th Infantry 

103d Infantry 


525th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii 
Rifles 

49th Bn., Texas State Guard 

174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

Sth Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry 
Brigade, Tennessee State 
Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 


138th Infantry 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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Testing Ground for ideas 


} 
Research and development have become magic words 


since the end of the war. Mostly they give the mind a 
vision of atomic bombs, guided missiles and gleaming push 
buttons. But research and development go into prosaic, 
but essential, items of soldier's gear, too. And so the ground 
soldier is fortunate that the Army has its Ground Forces 
Boards as testing grounds for weapons and equipment used 


by intantrymen, artillerymen and tankers. 
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No. | 
Bragg is primarily concerned with artillery devel 


No. 


There are three Ground Forces boards. 


at Fort Knox works on the problems ot 
equipment; No. 3 at Fort Benning is concerned 
fantry weapons; No. 4 at Fort Bliss works on an 
weapons and ammunition and guided missiles. 

I hese boards can do their best work only if there 
exchange of ideas between the relatively few sol 
gaged in research and development and the mu 
numbers ol soldiers on duty with ground comba 
Such a mutual exchange of ideas has to be a two 
fair. A good idea that germinates in the mind of 
in an infantry rifle company remains just a good ide 
he passes it on to the AGF board at Fort Benning \ 
can be tested and compared with ideas of a similar 
he same thing goes with all other weapons. 

We know that AGF Board No. 3 at Fort Ben: 
eager to hear from the field and welcomes the id 
soldiers of all ranks. And we are confident that the 
true of the other three be yards. 

If you have an idea that you think is worth dev 
why not write out a clear and simple desc ription ol 
what it will do and send it to the appropriate AGI 


y y 7 
Striking Parallel 
Major Milotta’s “One Eye on the Last War” pe 


reminded us of a piece that appeared in The Inrann 
Journa after World War I, in 1921 to be exact. 1 
author was one Major George C. Marshall and the tit! 
“Profiting by War Experiences.” 
942 of The Infantry Journal Reader if bound volun 
Che Journat aren’t handy. 

The parallel between Major Milotta’s and Major M 
shall’s thoughts is striking. 
that combat experience is the final word in tactics 


ex vedient or unusual tactic that worked one or more tim 
| 


under a given set of conditions might not work at all agains 


another enemy or under different conditions. 
Major Marshall warned his readers that Americar 
perience in World War I was too limited to be complet 


relied upon. The bulk of American participation can 


after the enemy had been weakened and American expe 


ences should not be construed to be typical against 


enemy that was fresh and powerful. 


Major Milotta shows how the great diversity of exper 


ence the American Army got in World War II is reflect 
in the wealth of contrasting opinions held by offic« 
cording to where and under what conditions they f 
and which enemy they fought against. 

Both point to the real lessons of all warfare: Prin 


hold true but can be adjusted to fit special conditions. \ 


matter how successful an expedient proves to be it 
just an expedient. 


Credit for the Army’s acceptance of that truism mt 


Both warn against assuming 


You can find it on pag 


Over 


to the Army's school system. The salvation of the Amy P 
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the vears of the Great Starvation was its schools 
ee and imaginative thought on war was encouraged 

ss paid off during the war and they will again 
civilian CTrITIC could believe that the 


rigid-jawed, 


caste-bound, 
ted, squint eved, narrow-te mpled, 
nd Army mind could have created such a valuabk 


n as the \rmy school system? 


But it did and Wwe 


7 
srals in Sack Suits 


lourNAL has been beating the 


drums in detense of 


illed “military mind” a reliel 


for so long that it is 
me sound backing in the 


New \ OI k 


es comment was the selection of General Dwight 


“good, grey columns” of 


r, conservative 


limes. The occasion of 


nhower to be the thirteenth president of Columbia 


a touch ol 
awtul menace which only a little while ago 


sitv. The Times recalls, “not without 
nent, the 
woised over this nation in the shape of the military 
[he Times was reterring specifically to the time 
top control ovel the nation s atomic secrets, unless 


d over to the civilian authority 


in the 
of the military mind please excuse the mixed meta 


would, 


vould be turned into a weapon directed against do 
liberty and world peace 
Chis peril was happily averted, and we have at the head 
\tomic Energy Commission civilian Mr. Lilienthal, 
e subsequent sentiments on the whole subject ol 


‘ic control, if he only had a uniform with a couple ot 


n his shoulders, would have sounded very much like 
military mind speaking. 
seen one five 


| imes continues, have 


take off 


me Secretary of State in a civilian business suit, 


Thus,” the 


\merican general his military 


uniform to 
\ and it 

ttled that another five-star general will take off his 
ils and don a Cap and gown as head of one of the 


tion's very biggest universities. You begin to wonder 
much of the military mind ever does exist in a nation 
re such things can happen.” 

limes writer seems to 


The 


ves that the very facts cited bear out its contention 


though his conclusion the 


bt the existence of the “military mind” 


Journal 


the milit Ty mind is a living reality and that, 


tar from 
a menace to peace and security, the same qualities 
make for sound military thinking are needed in the 
ranks of our political, economic and educational 
Fine minds have a habit of gravitating to the top in 
lds. That the military has, perhaps, more than its 


should be a cause for rejoicing rather than alarm 
, @- 


er, Short & Damaged 


British writer attributes the “Git thar fustest with the 
bromide to Stonewall Jackson. All loyal 
Nathaniel Bedford Forrest will restrain their 


sup 


Ons and remember that no one, repeat no one, can 


UST, 1947 


take away trom the II hard nding he TO the aul hors! Ip ol 


only first indorsement likely to live In liter 


ature 
you twict d goddammit no 


lhe B lv ower ce legates to the United Nations Military 
Staff Committee find it almost impossible to reach any kind 
ol an agreement 


Which just goes to show that Waging a 


coalition peace is not one whit Casiecl than WagINY ¢ va litic n 


Wal 


[he AGI 
lask Force 


Frost, 


known as 
heels of “Frigid,” 


is comforting to see that ac 


test unit in the Arizona desert is 


“Furnace.” Coming on the 
and a host of others, it 


curate appellations are the vogue. Before long we expect 


that othcers ordered to appeal as luncheon speak rs be tore 
detailed t 


CIVIC groups will he announced das be Ing 


7 lot li 


» yn Ta 
tion 


General Eisenhower says that if Congress will approve 


the Regular WAC he will put male soldiers in combat units 


[he Army is coming to a fine pass when a thirty-vear-old 


it i, 


195 pound, six-foot st his job in 


blue 


aff sergeant is ranked out of 


] 
the mimeograph section by a twenty two-veal Id 


eved, five-foot-two-inch b londe pic 


We 


Lol enlistment because he couldn't speak | nglish 


notc that a man Minneapolis Was turned down 


In oul 


) all I int ‘ 


\rmy Career We Tran across MOT¢ than one, 1 who 


couldn't understand if 


\ veteran who spent his prewar service in the 3d Intan 


try Regiment and his wartime service in the 16th Infantry 
Regiment rushed in to complain that young blood was all 


right but the a hell of 


a sailor on the Street 


Army and Navy had come to 


a hx 


when he, with his own eves, saw blow 


Ing bubble gum. The fact that the complain int himself is 
only twenty eight years old xplains a lot about the prot . 
sion ot arms. 


¥ 


he 


with students that only veterans who apply early have a 


Nation's colleges and universities are so jJammes 


chance of admittance. 


But this doesn’t apply to General 


high 


Columbia University 


Eisenhower. Because of the etfhiciency 


ratings he 
said it would 


earned in the Service, 


be glad to find room for him—at the top. 


¥ % ¥ 


Physical check-up of the 585 UMT guinea pig Fort 


Knox revealed that most of the youngsters gained we ight 
weeks ol This 
gratifying report would be as nothing compared to the in 
creased stature and respect the United States would get 


from the world if UMT were 


and stature during the twelve 


training 


i permane nt national policy. 
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To the Editors 
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“Until Death Do Us Part”’ 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 
General Cooke Until Death Do Us Part” scored a center 
hive \ny combat man will agree that some sort of system to 
relieve the tront-line soldier before he cracks up Is a necessity 
iat ill al that mere rotation from the theater of 
ope iftes teen months is not good enough. And he 
vill probably disagree violently with any solution that could be 
evolved 
Lhe: e two problems in rotation. The first, relatively 
mpl how long can a man live on a foreign soil without 
etting a bit peculiar? This has nothing to do with bullets, 
but has a lot to do with living conditions and feminine com 
panionship. Two years on a “rock” in the Pacific will set any 
man to playing with his lips, while the same time spent in 
Lond probably would leave a man comparatively normal. So 
rotation betwe n tl the iters ind the Z\ should not be based 
on time alone, but on living conditions within the various 
theater 
[he second problem, one that is very complex, deals with 
combat t 1] much combat time a man can stand with 
out crackin really an individual problem, but it rests on 
dutic 17 conditions, time spent actually under fire, the 
ntensity of that fire, and just how dangerous it is. You can’t 
base your system solely on a man’s organization; even a rifle 
company has rear echelon You can't base it on the MOS: some 
+S Riflemen end up guarding supply dumps, a 345 truck 


driver may end up as lead jeep driver for motorized patrols 


Intensit td 


nger can be a big factor. A man may be able to 


ind a vear of « mbat whe re the combat consists of perimete! 
ind uneventful patrolling under rather Inactive condi 


iV go to pieces In two weeks when caught in 


front of the main effort of an enemy strong in artillery. One 
day at Betio may be worse than thirty on Bougainville. 

No; 1 ystem worked out from theory is going to give 
relief where relief is due. But you have one impartial indicator 
of the severity of conditions, of intensity of danger the casualty 
hour If one rifle company over a certain period of time has 
five times the casualties of another company, we may reason 
ibly assume conditions were five times as bad and that a man 
can serve nly one-hfth as long in such circumstances without 


cracking. You have an immediate means of comparing any 
two companies anywhere, and you do it with figures that don’t 
lie, that can’t be padded, that are paid for in blood. What you 
ire going to do with these figures depends on how many re 
pl wements are available. It may be that for every two casualties 
you can rotate one other man, or perhaps the ratio will be four 
to one or some other figure. 


Making the selection requires the personal touch, and any 
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ubstitute for it will fail. It can’t be done from division 
quarters or even the battalion CP (except for comm 
omcers [he only logical man is the company comm 
He is close enough to the men to know them and judg 
tle must in all fairness consider the old-timer, but he mu 
vive a thought to newer men who are beginning to exhibit 
ymptoms that tell any alert man that, sure as shoot 
crack-up is on the way. Partiality must creep into the | 
it about this point, and appeal to the next higher comn 
would do no harm if a man felt he was not being consi 

\ better way is to increase the rate of rotation so that 
would know that if he was not chosen one time he wou 
the next. In a real fighting outfit, there is so much prid 
comradeship that the situation will never arise, and you 
even find men who will refuse rotation. 

Where are you going to get the men to be the replacement 
True, the flow from the ZI will never cover it. The sol 
lies in the casualty figures again. In companies where thi 
is low, men longest in the unit should be chosen to tak 
turn listening to enemy small-arms fire. Let no man say t! 
can't be done, that the efhiciency of the supporting unit 
be ruined if you take away their trained men. Every vet 
has seen men thrown into jobs for which they were reall 
trained and do a good job in jig time. A soldier is supposed 1 


\ T/5 clerk can Ie 


handle a BAR unless he is crippled, and beat-up combat 


be a ighting man first and foremost. 


can learn to drive a truck cr operate a winch in surprising 
short time So the main source of the replacements will 
from within the theater, with supplements from the ZI t 
the casualties and the men rotating back to the ZI after ¢! 
two years across the water. 

Incidentally, my outfit did just about this same sort of 
tion right within the unit. The old-timers who could not 
home sort of drifted back, with the active aid of the comy 
commander, and became supply sergeants, drivers, cooks 
clerks, and some cooks and clerks found themselves acti 
rilemen. Rear-echelon jobs never stayed vacant long for 
of replacements and the revamped riflemen did very we I] 
What I propose, essentially, is to extend the system fart! 
the rear and bring into the picture every man in the tl 
Perhaps the entire war effort will be speeded up, for met 
have themselves gone without are going to see that suppli 
forward when they get to the rear. And all hands will 
lot more attention to basic training if they know they wil! 
up doing a bit of fighting. Who knows, perhaps we 
have a “fighting army” down to the last man. 

Lr. Roserr B. Ran: 


3001 ASU, Hq Fifth Army 


Chicago 15, Illinois 
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Vhole Damn Elephant 
Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL 


reference to Colonel Elbridge Colby’s article, “Re 
ts for a Field Army in Combat, replacements hap 
be my job. | became Chief of the Replacement Divi 
| Section, First Army, effective October 20, 1943, when 
1rmy became operational at Bristol, England. | was a 
r of the First Army Invasion Planning Group in London 
; later responsible tor enlisted and company grade officer 
ments in First Army during the operations. Subsequent 


lay | was one of \dvanced Planning 


that was flown to the Philippines to begin planning for 


the First Army 
\rmy's participation in the invasion of Japan. If there 

further doubts about my qualifications to speak about 
ments for a field army during combat, you can refer 

Major General W. B. Kean, Chief of Staff, First Army, 
vadier General O'Hare. | hesitate to give references in 
the higher headquarters be cause, W ith the eXC eptuion ot 
| Shannon in G-] of ETOUSA, there didn’t seem to be 
who really knew a damned thing about replacements 
uld 


eement with them. 


listen to anyone who did—so | was in continual 


e of the difliculties of being in a personnel section is the 
ber of self-appointed, self-qualified, intuitive experts you 
to deal with. Everyone who has a remedy for a head cold 
ling hair also has the solution for all army personnel mat 
Go ahead—ask the company cook, the latrine orderly, the 
Each one of them has the 
correct answer. Colonel Colby seems to be no exception. 


in or the division commander. 


detailed criticism of Colonel Colby’s article would involve 


- 


» another at least as long as the one he wrote. A general 
ism is that it is a confusion of truths and inaccuracies 
red with a miscellaneous scattering of disconnected ex 

pts from the First Army Report of Operations and some 
\ Incidentally, 
| have heard those same division commanders say very different 


tations by one or two division commanders. 


ngs during operations. 
| could give no reasonable picture of the replacement prob 
First Army encountered nor our solution thereto without 
pying the entire Replacement Section of the First Army 
Report of Operations—and that would fill more than one com 
plete issue of The INFaNtry Journat. Whether or not the 
War Department, after a study of First Army Report of Opera 
ns as well as the reports of operations of other armies, has 
rived at any general replacement plan for the future, I do 
t know. I feel, however, that until the War Department has 
ed at a considered solution and has published it The IN 
rANTRY JourNAL should not add to the confusion. The con 
red views of First Army are contained in its Report of 
Operations. The major problems encountered are clearly 
ted and the recommended solutions are offered for considera 
) by competent authority. 
note that you are going to print two more articles about 
icements. From the preview I could almost write them 
now. Actually I could quote you gripes and praises in 
it equal number—and most of them valid. There were 
praises that were jet-propelled eulogies from people look 
for good assignments, and there were tears that would have 
en a line sergeant’s heart from eight-balls who wouldn't 
been satisfied with anything less than breakfast in bed 
d by a mam'selle. But the valid gripes and praises all 
d up to something like what the three blind men said when 
examined an elephant. They were all right as far as they 
and they were all wrong. 
believe, personally, that after the recommendations con 
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been studied 


tained in First Army's report of operations have 
along with the recommendations which are undoubtedly con 


tained in the reports of operations of other armies, a great many 


of the problems we encountered will be at least materially 


reduced But let's VIVE those who can see the whole damn 


n lephant a chance to decide what he looks like 


Lr. Cor. Joun Witson, Ir 
SA-Res 
Union, Maine 
yt Y 7 


They Fought As Infantry 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I’m a Field Artilleryman writing to the INFANTRY JoURNAI 
about the Ist Cavalry But | feel that in self-defense 
| must do something “for the information and education of 


Division 


all concerned” to try and clear up the confusion that seems to 
reign even among old soldiers about just what kind of an out 
fit the Ist Cavalry was 

| run into a stock question every time I tell somecne what 


outht | was in: “How did you fight in the jungles on horses?’ 


We didn’t. We fought as infantry—thus the reason why I'm 
writing to the JouRNAL. 
Briefly, here is some information about the Division that 


might serve to cleat up some ol the contusion 


1) The Division did not take its horses overseas with it 


2) We fought as infantry all the way. We weren't mecha 

nized or motorized any more than any other infantry division 

In spite of what anyone in the 37th Division might say to the 
contrary. 

3) The Division was organized under the old 

Ist and 2d) of 


square” 
[/O, with two cavalry brigades (the two regi 
ments each. 

4) The Division got credit for four campaigns but actually 


fought in only three: The Admiralties, Leyte (D-day on), and 


Luzon. 


5) The Division is now on occupation duty in Tokyo. And 
in spite of the fact that it hasn't been mounted since 1943, the 
“Companies” are called “Troops” and the “Battalions” are called 
“Squadrons.” 

We did fight as infantry 
hope that in the future you will publish some stories about it 
There are a lot to draw from: the fight the 5th Cavalry Regi 
ment had on the 


It was and is a first-rate outfit. | 


\dmiralties the first four days it was there 
the fight on Leyte, and perhaps the most thrilling of all, the 
liberation of the civilian internees at Santo Tomas in Manila 
Capr. Jim FARQUHARSON 


Long Beach, Calif 


“Chin Strap Injuries” 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In answer to the letter “Chin-Strap Injuri in the April 
1947 issue, let me first apologize openly to all of the 29th for 
ppearing to assimilate the glory of the division's entire service 


after a relatively short period with it. | did not intend to d 
so. When I joined the 175th Infantry the pitiful scarcity of 
members from the original Baltimore complement gave evil 
dence of the many who had come and gone ind those that 


remained have always had my ore itest respect lo set things 


straight. I did not join the 29th Division and go through it 
trench-foot warning and grenade-throwing replacement in 
1944. Outside of “th 
comewhat easy-going, town-to-town fighting,” the static 


i little brush in the Klotz Forest 


doctrination until early December 


winter 
ind 


line on the Roe #4 my 
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ctive combat w iS 


limited to the crossing of the Roer at Julich 

to Munchen-Gladbach. 
| can see how the impression that I was with Two-Nine 
from the Lizard to the Elbe would 
suthority 29th, though, 
limited; alter VE it was a standing joke how few demobili 
zation point | a Silver Star, and 
Purplh Lleart 
Vly Opinion 
the helmet o1 2 
original Cerel 
injured by i¢ 
| have 


that the 


have more to do in a fire hieht than check straps. 


ind th clrive 


lend an undeserv ed 


» my Opinions The knew my service 


had even with wile, 


on the chin strap are unchanged: (1) It holds 


With 


ration ot 


the exceptions mentioned in the 
July 1946, no one ever was significantly 
it buckled 


irguments about the 


» of having 


ecn no hirst 


And I will agree 
tl ip is a nutsance, and certainly that platoon leaders 
My point in 
a check by 
ghost that made men fear to buckle the strap. 

validity of the 
When I say I know of no such cases 
29th Division; 
through many Medical Department colleagues in many other 


nentioning this was to obviate the need tor such 


I 
laying th 


That 


hin-str ip nee k 


leaves the major point in dispute: the 
myury 


1 do not limit myself to six months with the 


| heard of no such cases through 
29th who hit the beach and lived 


units | know of no such cases 


other medical ofhcers of the 
through Brest 


Further, there is evidence from a number of sources that 


indicates that the “chin-strap neck” injury is not worth worry 
ing about 

| repeat that | know of no instance in which a significant 
ulted 


injury re having the chin strap buckled while in the 


vicinity of a major blast. If anyone knows personally of an 


I would be interested to re 
that the 


me to transmit the data to them. 


authe nti and une QUuivoc al case, 
cle tails 


would like 


ceive the and | am sure Surgeon General's 
Othice 

May. Douctas Linpsey, M.C. 
Medical | i ld Service School 


Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 


Reserve Generals 


lo the Editors of INFanrry JouRNaAr 


The War Department has announced the nomination of 
“brigadier generals of the line.” 
hese ofhcers were brigadiers during the war. It would appear, 


seventeen Reserve ofhcers to be 


that no more than two of 
actually line officers, capable of commanding Or 


from surface indications, least, 
them are 
ganized Reserve divisions. 
Che Organized Reserve Corps needs division commanders, 
Where is it going to get them? Is the War Depart 


to promote 


and fast 


ment going reserve colonels, or is it going to 
abandon the present policy of placing only Reserve officers in 
command of ORC 

\s a Reserve officer of some seniority and some experience, 
I cast a hearty vote for the latter. 

| know that a faction of the ORC always has clamored for 
“100 per cent Reserve division.” I think it must be satisfied 
with 99 44/100 per cent. I firmly believe that ORC 
divisions should be commanded by general ofhcers of the Regu 
lar Army—combat experienced, highly respected generals who 
can devote all 


divisions? 


In short, 


of their time to organizing and training the 
divisions 
may be 


There a handful of Reserve officers qualified to 


command divisions, and having the necessary time to give to 
The ORC 


where it was in the middle '30s 


I'll wager it's a small handful. 
fall lat on its face 
is properly organized and trained from the very start. 


the job is going to 
unless it 


That 


organization and training cannot be left 100 per cent to Reserve 
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oflicers, and it cannot be left to Regular Army unit ins 

Some Reserve ofhcers will undoubtedly demonstra 
fitness to command divisions. When they ‘do, they sh 
commands. But until there is a qualified general office 
ORC to command each ORC division, let’s put qualific 
lars in there to do the job. Let every other officer in + 
But let's take ac lvantage of the ex; 
and tactical knowledge of our wartime general othcers b 
them ORC commands. 


sion be a Reserve. 


Cot. Rosertr W., | 


North | lolly wood, Calif. 
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The Ist and the 9th 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouURNAL: 


| read with poignant interest the letter from Sergeant Ly 
Cilufte, formerly of C Company, 47th Infantry, 9th Di 
in the March issue. 
His words—“If there was any doubt about the 9th, y 
ask boys of the Ist Division .. .” are the cause of this lett 
As one of the ex of the Ist I want to say to Ser 
Ciluffe that we thought more of the 9th than of any othe 
fit except our own. There is no doubt about the 9th, it 
damn fine outfit. 


“boys” 


Once during a critical and unpleasant phase of the Westen 
European campaign, the | 


Ist and the 9th were on line in th 
same sector, separated by two relatively green U.S. divisions 
The 9th faced east and the Ist faced south in such a way that 
their exterior boundaries crossed somewhat behind the r 

Noting this on the situ 

tion map a battalion operations sergeant of the 16th Infantn 
Ist Division, summed up nicely the relationship. He said 
“Hey, Captain, get a load of this. They've crossed the Ist and 


boundaries of the two other divisions. 


9th boundaries to keep those two new outfits from pulling 
foot.” 
Caprain Warwick B. STasier 
Assistant Military Attaché 
\merican Embassy 


Madrid, Spain 


Return To the Fold 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

| wonder how many former subscribers to The Journat lik 
myself lost track of the mz igazine during the rat race of combat 
only to finally return to the fold. In my case I must admit that 
it was my own fault entirely. I first subscribed to The INran 
rry JouRNAL as a cadet. My subscription followed me to tw 
camps and thence overseas. I received my last copy in Feb 
ruary, 1945 in the CP of Company B, 109th Infantry, 
sat on a little hill looking down into the town of Schleiden 
Germany, which was at that time still held by the Krauts. This 
in spite of the fact that my subscription had actually run out 
some six months prev iously. Several times after that I though! 
about renewing it but always seemed to put it off. Today some 
one gave me a copy for March 1947 and I suddenly realized that 
I was slowly getting out of touch with my first and only love 
the Infantry. 

Since the war's end, like a good many other ex-combat of 
cers, | have been pushed around from one odd job to anothe 
My present assignment is one for the books and one that never 
fails for some reason to draw sarcastic remarks from brot! 
officers when they hear of it. | am a student at the Univ: 
of Heidelberg with no other duties than to learn the German 
language well enough to teach it to cadets at the Military “ 
emy in 1948. My instructions require me to live with Germans 
almost exclusively and to speak as little English as possibl 
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as we 


In evi 
1 th 


jon't | 


person 
he 


inl 


ntoriy 





less to say, at times | get quite lonely for American 
ionship. However, | can’t complain for the assignment 
f the most interesting that | have ever had. More than 
r cent of the students at the University are veterans 
turally I hear plenty about their experiences in the 
iacht. After listening to them for almost a year I have 
the conclusion that armies are basically the same the 


ver. If American veterans think our army was tied up 


tape, they should hear some of the stories | have heard 
what went on on the other side of No Man’s Land. 
brasshats kept him tied up ten times worse than ours 
id and who knows just how much the Kraut version of 
ifected the course of the war? 
losed find check for one year’s subscription. 

Capt. James V. Curisty. 


403 c/o, PM, New York, N. Y 
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The Slow ORC 


I 


1e Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


section “News of the Services” is a very welcome addi 
your magazine. With a selfish motive in mind, | would 
suggest that the section dealing with ORC activities be 
nded a bit. 
While this doesn’t actually concern The Journat, | do think 
1 few suggestions concerning the ORC might be addressed 
u. In talking to friends who are reservists, both officers 
| enlisted men, the fact seems to be that the Naval Reserve 
1g given the publicity and is rapidly becoming organized 
the Army Reserve seems to be slow in getting in shape. 
\nother point is that the Naval Reservists were issued identi- 
1g pins which, in my business locality at least, are very much 
n evidence. Most of the public knows about the Naval Reserve 
i the National Guard, but when the ORC (the newspapers 
n't bother to capitalize the letters) is mentioned the average 
rson seems to think it’s something akin to Boy Scouts. 
articles dealing with various machine guns, division re 
nization and the Turkish Army were all interesting and 
rmative. 


Scr. Raymonp C. Mou.er 


New York, N. Y. 
e @ 


“What About These Guys?” 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


| have just finished reading “What About These Guys,” and 
ten to give you my unbiased “Doughboy” reaction: 

ll! WAS TOO DAMN SHORT! 

What we need is more of this interservice stuff. If I had read 
irticle like this before 1 got to Kasserine Pass maybe | 
ildn't have been so tempted to let fly a few at some of those 
s with “moths” as they flew overhead. 

Ex-Cer. J. L. Loceman 
. «2 


“The Troops Will Cease Referring To.. .”’ 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


(he JouRNAL contains a wealth of interesting reading, but 
so often something slips in that has been “edited” not at 
| refer to the book review entitled “It Has Come to Our 
ntion” in April in which “that famous American order... 
ferred to. 
‘ow, there is no doubt there was an order. And there is no 
t that it did prohibit derogatory comments on the ancestry, 
ts, and general worth of an Ally. 
it the order was issued from Headquarters British Fifth 


AUGUST, 1947 


\rmy, over the signature of Lord Byng, and admonished sol 
diery to not refer to \lhies 


I'he order was issued sometime in the spring of 1916, as I recall, 


our noble allies, as the b f 


before America was in the wat 


| saw a copy of the order, pre 
served as a keepsake by a gunnery officer, and have always 
assumed its authenticity. 

\. S. means well but he has twisted an incident 
Editor. In the meantime | will endeavor t 


friends that it’s all a mistake. 


Edit Mi 
assure my British 


Cor. WittiAM ALEXANDER 


Fort Monroe, Va 
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Operation CODENAME 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaAI 


lhe article “Operation CODENAME” by Bill Hines (March 
1947 issue) mentions the change of the German code desig 
nation “Fall Attila” to “Unternehmen Anton” because of the 
unpleasant associations of the name Attila in the minds of the 


Italians. The selection of the 


code word “Anton” may have 


puzzled some readers. 

Phroughout the Wehrmacht the letters of the alphabet were 
given corresponding names for clarity in telephoning, like our 
system of Able, Baker, Charlie, etc. Many of the German field 
telephones had the code alphabet printed on the instrument 
“Anton” is simply the Wehrmacht substitute for the letter “A.’ 
In a similar way, the contingency that Field Marshal Kessel 
ring would have to move reserve torces down from northern 
Italy to defend Rome was designated by the Germans as “Fall 
Richard” (Case R), the R referring to Rome 

Phe use of this alphabetical code was very common in Get 
many. The air raid radio warnings, such as “Achtung! Achtung! 
Zwei hundert Schwerbomber—Nordpol Siegfried acht—Rich 
tung fiinf!” which interrupted the ordinary German broad 
casts, were based on the air raid warning grid. The 
westerm 


map of 


Germany was divided further into nine numbered 


smaller squares. The direction in which the enemy planes were 
fying was designated by the clock-face numbers one to twelve, 
with twelve at north. Thus the above 


heavy bombers were in subsquare 8 of square N-3 


meant that 200 


Marburg 


mMecssa Ve 


flying in the direction south southeast 


\fter the war I stayed on in Germany with the Military 
Government and frequently had occasion to use the German 
civilian telephone system. I took the trouble to learn the Wehr 
macht alphabet and found it a very useful adjunct to speak 
ing German. In telephoning a German | would always run 
into trouble when | gave my name, as a Welsh name does not 
make much sense to a German. But when I spelled it out 
“Martha-Emil-Richard-Emil-Dora-Ida-Theodor-Heinrich,” the 
whole atmosphere of the conversation changed remarkably 
From then on it was strictly, “Ja wohl, Herr Hauptmann 
May. Spencer B. Merepiru 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ae 4 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


My attention has been called to an error | made in my article 
“Deception on the Shuri Line” which appeared in the April 
issue. In that article I related the prominent part played by a 
young lieutenant whom I called Robert Monnett. | now learn 
that his name is really Robert Minett. Naturally I regret the 
error very much and I am sure you will agree with me that a 
correction ought to appear in The INFANTRY JouRNAI 
Lovi 


Carr. Epmunp G 


Washington, D. C. 











Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


to this department. 


Replacements 
( olone | ¢ olby 


thre re pl cement by 


irtic le proved to me tor the hrst time that 
group idea had percolated that far up 


the line. | am sure that many battalion commanders 


thought of it long ago. My company commanders and stafl 


ofhcers used to talk about how nice it would be to get re 


pl cements by squ ids, complete with a noncom or two. 


[hat was in Normany. The idea stayed with us, and was 
passed on up the line, right through the whole ruckus. 
But nothing ever changed. 

Colonel Colby is definitely on the right track, | think, 


but he stops at a 
of the line 
loakiaw si 


so little olf 


small way station and doesn't go to the end 
Vl rv be 


the big picture we heard so much about and saw 


that’s because he was back at Army, 
In any event, | am sure he knows a great deal 
about the question at that level. I wish to present it from 
the worm’s-eye view of the battalion commander. 

Esprit de corps is rightfully given credit for making some 
units 


great. The lack of morale and esprit makes identical 


units pe OT OF medioc re But what makes morale and esprit? 
I hose two vital factors are twin sons of leadership. Leader- 
in its most efhcient form in the small unit. 
ability of 


the individual small-unit commander's ability as a leader. 


ship is found 


lt builds mor ile ind esprit in direct relation to the 


I he men are directly concerned with, and interested in the 


men and ofhicers they see every day. Those are the men 


who make the unit, ind the othcers who build, oT destroy, 
the esprit 
to the front-line fighting soldier dur 


’ 
Battalion, average 


ing combat ne ighboring state 
many times have you heard the 

“Back” 200 or 500 
But it’s a long way to the man with 


as New York City to a 
something like Moscow or Ankara to the 


is about like a capital ol 
How 


battalion 


its that remote 
“Back at 
yards, seldom farther 


the MI. Reg 


| exan 


phr Ise, may be 


iment is as remote 


Division is 


run-of-the-mill American citizen pretty distant, but the 
center of interesting news once in a while. The GI with 
the M1 is pretty well wrapped up in Company A, the 2d 


Platoon, 4d Squad 
ake 


something 


him out of any of those little units and he loses 
If he stavs in the company, it isn’t too bad, be 
cause he can go to see his old buddies and that tides him 
over till he makes new ones. Take him out of the company 


But take him 


and he can still see his old pals occasionally. 


out of the battalion and you lose a great part of his morale 
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and esprit. 
another, even 1n a rest area. 







It’s hard for a GI to get from one battal 
Take him out of his regi: 
and you lose more. Take him out of the division, hi 
and you have act 


set him back Sates than a new man without any 


and still very great source of pride, 


ments. He has something to compare, and rarely wil 
new measure up to the old. 

All of which leads up to this: Never move a man « 
his company if it can possibly be helped. 

hat rule, alone, should spike any effort to break uy Ws hel 
de pleted battalion, as recommends. |i ' 


isn't enough by itself, then add the loss of morale and es) oe 
| 


Colonel Colby 


by scattering men from battle-tried companies of a 
battalion among other battalions and you come out VW 
very low group of what would have been fighting soldic C 
if you had left them alone or reshuffled them only slight! 
within companies. 

My battalion was down to 241 men at one time. It y 7 
a very tired little outfit, but it was still doing a full-sized jo! f +] 
until the whole regiment was taken out of the line. We got rl 
several hundred re eplaceme nts in a short period and in onl though 
a few days those men had absorbed the spirit of the batt deine 3 
ion and their companies and I had an outfit that was read the 
and, If that battalion had beer a 
broken up the men would have been so dispirited that we 
would have had to force ourselves to do the job. In place ot — 
a proven fighting outhit, well-leavened with veterans, \ ’ 
would have had a brand-new, untried outfit. Maybe wit! 
OO id morale and esprit, but little know how. r tro 

The is this. Bring your replacements in by \ ge 
squads, complete with squad leader. Put a maximum o! man 
two squads into any one de ‘pleted platoon. 
that will pretty well fill it up. Take the survivors of the o! ead \ 
platoon and put them in one os with perhaps one } plemet 
BUT—if you have ee put 
veteran from the old platoon in command of the 


to go of course, did go. 


answer 


In most cases ih 


man in the new squads. 
squads. If you don’t have a capable man faa Fook nth 
you don’t, because the best ones 
out in front) put the best you have in the assistant squad ualif 
Nothing helps new men like having an ff cn 
timer or two around to help them over the rough 
This way they have their buddies and the old-time: oF 
This will take care of deserved promotions and the 

leader who came up with the new unit won't mind 


always get it first, b 


le ade oT sp yt. 


Bring these squads over in the battalion in which ‘he\ than { 
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bat | that way, OK. 


W | their best buddies are still around. 


int vy of the National Guard units. 


to a division. Send 
to a regiment and a platoon to a battalion—or any 


Send the whole battalion 
e variation of that general rule. You keep enough 
buc together to overcome loneline SS and you save the 
the old unit. If you must break up the training 


| hey knew that was coming any 


tily endorse the idea ot maintaining the territorial 
You will bring many 


frien.s together that way, and you have a fine springboard 
to us in working up morale and esprit when you have men 
fr 1e state together. 


Bette I still, from one town. 
| can boil down to a single principle it’s pretty w indy 


an ght to be boiled down to something anyway. The 


Take the men 
rom the leader and you lose the sparkplug as well a 
er factor in esprit—group loyalty. If you lose a le a 
ll have the group, or part of it. If you separate them 
| lose everything. 
LizuTENANT CoLoneL GLover S. Jouns, Jr. 


le is this: Lez idership makes esprit. 
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A Line on the Liner 
You've been giving the lumps to the several items of sol 
gear that aren't all they should be, but for some rea 
u've missed the one with the shine on the top. I mean 
lmet liner. 
It's a swell piece of equipment when used as a liner for 
helmet, steel. But as a piece of independent headgear 
ibout as practical as a Daisy air rifle at the 600 yard 


Granted that it looks snappy when given a couple of 
of OD paint followed with shellae. especially if a 
stripe and organizational insignia is painted on it. 

1 covering for the head it is about as useful as some 
the creations worn by the ladies. 

[he liner is no substitute for a tropical helmet, even 

though the designer apparently thought it was. For one 
thing it doesn’t provide any shade for the eyes or the back 


] 


the neck. And when it rains water pours in a little 
rent off the back of the liner and down the wearer's neck. 

When winter comes the nice little knitted woolen cap 

furnished to wear under it is guaranteed to produce the 

t extreme case of skin irritation known to man since 

lob’s boils. Don’t wear it under the liner and you are asking 
trostbitten ears and a numbed skull. 

\ good tropical helmet would keep the sun and rain off 
in's face and neck. duck-covered, wool-lined cap 
adjustable ear tabs and visor would make a man’s 
warm and comfortable in winter. It ought to be sup 
ented with the field jacket hood in really cold weather. 

Mayor WEATHERBEATEN. 
cc. £4. 0 
Good Soldier 

\s we entered the POM phase and everybody became 
fication conscious there was a last-minute rush to shake 
uestionable personnel. The captain of one of our 
ompanies was stuck with a toothy little man, who 

grinned too much and said too little. 

Section VIII procedure. 

whom we'll call Henry, proved harder to get rid of 
Hlypaper! 


AUGUST, 1947 


The captain decided 
However, the problem 





Henry 


In the first pli Ice, wasn't bad. In fact he was 
quite likable in his peculiarly arenes way and his com 
rades often bent over backwards 


» lend him 1 helping 


hand. They saw to it that he coal by on most ot his 
tests. He neither drank nor chased women! He was never 
AWOL. 


Although I was Battalion S-2 at the time, the 


captain 
wanted me to testify 


y against Henry at the Section VIII 
hearing. I had been the lad’s platoon leader during out 
training period, and | was supposed to be able to prove that 
he was unfit for service with a combat outfit. 

But there was a fly in the ointment! The major who 
heard the case held no great love tor the captain who In 
t and he welcomed 


stigated to upset the 


captain’s plans. Using oblique tactics, he managed to dis 


an Opp' tunity 


credit much of the testimony and the case collapsed. 1 
squirmed at the thought of meeting Henry after that. But 
he continued to treat me exactly as though nothing unusual 
had occurred. 

' sailed 
trom New York and many of us were speculating on what 


He was still very much on the roster when we 
was likely to happen to him when the shooting began. The 
men had coddled Henry in training camp but they weren't 
going to be 


able to when things got tough He was bound 


to stick his neck out at the wrong moment and We 
figured he'd last a couple of days, maybe a week 

A week of combat came and went. Bigger and brighter 
there 
Three months later, on the same front, 
grinning as usual! Of course we realized that the St 


stuff 


men were looking worried but was no change in 


he Was still 
Nazaire 


litle rent 


Henry. 
sector was bush league Things would be 
when we moved east! 

1945 
st sections of the Siegfried Line 
Before we finally broke through to the Rhine there was a 
startling dearth of 


they were different! 
ve hit one of the tough« 


Brother, Starting in January 


faces in the outht. But the 
Henry! When I asked how he was 
getting along, his buck teeth flashed as he replied: “Just 


fine!” 


familiar 
dearth didn’t include 


So we ended up on temporary occupation In Czecho 
slovakia and one of the last duties I performed before being 
shipped home on points was to Inspect outposts on the line 
Practically all 
of the old-timers had disappeared by then but whom should 
still cheerfully toting his rifle 
duty? Sure, 


of demarcation between us and the Russians. 


I discover around on guard 
you ve guessed it! 

I couldn't help but recall that Section VIII hearing. Th 
major was right after all. 
the lad that we couldn’t . . . or wouldn't. 
[ had said 
therefore he won’t make 

Oh, yeah? 
take to make 


He must have seen some thing in 
Henry's too small 
too weak, too slow, He's not cut out for combat; 
a good soldier! 

If that’s the case, 


a good soldier, 


lust what the hell do S it 
anyway: 


LIEUTENANT Georce O. PomMER 


y y ry 


High, Wide, and Handsome 


The Journ AT recently quoted a Civil \\ ar comment on 
the tendency of troops to shoot high, to clip the branches 


of inoffensive trees. | once noted an interesting confirma 


tion of this at an IARTC in \t the time we 


Mississippi 
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from Air Force and 
{ Vlost of these 
had little or no MI rith marksmanship training, and the 
IARTC attempted 


tailed PRI ma 


the battalion 


SCTVICS 


Infantry replaceme nt men had 


to make up the deficiency with a cur 
Shortly 
vent imnto held-firing problems But it 


known-distance course. thereafter 


eemed me, and to others, that the results left much to 
be desired 

We had one flank guard problem on rolling terrain cov 
ered with a typical tand of pines. As the “patrol” moved 
through, an explosion or remotely controlled machine-gun 


burst drew their attention to silhouette targets in foxholes 

to a flank. Shortly after the patrol had 
with live ammunition, other targets were 
his little trick appeared to have 


mut 150 yard 
engaged th e, 
exposed it a closet range 
UrIOUS Te ults 

\fter cve ral units had fired the problem, I closely in 
pected the target area [he upper part of the trunks and 
the crowns of the pine trees were virtually riddled. The 
scars were not so apparent, of course, where the bullets 
went in, but on the Opp site side the trunks were splintered 
to shreds. Most of these scars were far above my head, and 


height. ,Even more interesting, | 


~ 


I am above iverage 


z | — 
b By . . 
——_ MY, 
iy | 
i 
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MEET OUR 


> ’ 
APTAIN MARK M. BOATNER ILpage-47) is a Regular Infantry 
otheer, a 1943 graduate ot West Point. He recently returned 
to the United States and now is on duty in Washington. 


, 


~ 


- 


\PTAIN LACHLAN M. FIELD (page 10) has been sketching sol 
diers tor [ue Lneanrry Journat tor the past ten years OF 
o. A battery commander in France and Germany, he now is 
\ssistant PMS& Tat the University of Florida 


BIL. MINES ( page whose recent contributions to [He Jour 
NAL have included “Operation Codename” (March 1947 
\ Postwar K-9 Corps” (May 1947) and “The L, Factor in 
Pants” (July 1947), is Copy Editor, Press Section, War De 
partment Public Relations Division. 
* 
WILLIAM M 


ILLUITENANI 
Coast Artillery ofhcer who turned Infantryman about a year 
igo. During World War II he served on the V Corps staff 


and also commanded an antiaircraft battalion in | urope. He 


COLONEI KINTNER (page 6) Is a 


now 1s taking a postgraduate course in international relations 
at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. He is a 
West Point graduate, class of 1940. 

* 

\layorn DAvip M. MiLorra (page 12) was commissioned in the 
Reserve upon his graduation from Pennsylvania State Col 
lege in 1942. He was ordered to duty with the Ist Battalion, 
l6th Infantry, and fought through the North African, Sicil 
ian and Normandy campaigns. At various times he was a 
rifle platoon leader, company commander, and battalion S-2 
ind §-3 


structor 


He is remaining at the Infantry School as an in 


* 
was a major in the G-2 Section of the 
83d Division during the “race to the Elbe” that he describes. 
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Joun c. NEFF (page 36 


@ 








thought, was the clear visual evidence that the ; 
ously injured crowns were those of trees between t] 
first exposed and the targets jumped at the short 
[he surprise targets at the closer range apparently 
the fire discipline completely out of these men. | 
shot through a silhouette, scores had gone thr 
pine tops! 

| have heard many stories about the man who 
man who knew a man who Saw Bolos consistently ‘ 
“Rifle-range Experts” in the field. Now I was ney 
battle. All I can go on is the performances of the c 
shooters | have seen both in and out of the service. 
the men I have ever known who could be depend 

on the average or better than average—to hit a targ 
ning, sitting, lurking, or charging, were strong sco 
the known-distance range. Soldier, sportsman, or lumlx 
jack, with rifle or pistol, they knew trigger squeez 
range estimation. And they had so trained themselv: 
shooting was almost reflex action where speed wa 
cerned. In five training centers I saw the same disti: 
among units. 


LizUTENANT CoLone. A. S. Datey 
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He previously has tontributed two 9rticles to THe Journai 
on G2 problems. He i\active if the affairs of th 
j 


Division Association. ° 
* ~ 
{OBERT PALMER (page 27) was discussed in Tue INFANT 
I page 2 1 1 I I 
Journac for July, which carried the first installment of | 


In our Meet the Authors column we errone: 

described him as working with the Historical Section, \\ 
Department Special Staff from early in 1943 until the e1 
of the war. Actually he was with the Historical Secti 


article. 


Headquarters Army Ground Forces, during that period. Tn 
Journat regrets the error. 
* 

Dr. STEFAN T. POssony (page 14), author and teacher, is Pr 
fessor of Geopolitics at Georgetown University. His class 
are attended by a sizable group of Army and Navy officers 

* 

COLONEL RUSSELL P. REEDER, JR. (page 3) will be remembere: 
for his excellent pamphlet on the Guadalcanal fighting 
which was distributed by the Army in 1943. He also con 
manded a regiment in Normandy, is a West Point graduate 
and a more or less frequent contributor to THe INFANT? 
JourNaL. 

* 

GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM (page 23) has had a long an 
honorable career in the British Army. He was wounded 
Gallipoli in World War I and also served in France an 
Mesopotamia. At the close of World War II he was Com 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Land Forces, Southeast Asi 
Command. 


* 

COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL (page 25) and LIEUTENANT ©OLO 
NEL FRED L. WALKER, Jr. (page 41) have been discussed 
length in previous JouRNALS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Secret Writing 


HISTORICAL AND ANALYTI 

\L BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LI 
\TURE OF CRYPTOLOGY. By 
ph S. Galland. Northwestern Uni 
ty. 209 Pages; $5.00. 


t writing is a difficult subject for 
study. Libraries tend to avoid col 
books dealing with it. And often 
ns even regard its student with sus 
Except for the Mendelsohn Col 

n in the Library of the University of 
ylvania and the Fabyan Collection 
Library of Congress, there is avail 
to the ordinary reader no good con 
ition of material on secret writing in 
\merican library. These obstacles 
dificult the compilation of this bib 
graphy. And because it helps the stu 
nt to overcome these same obstacles this 
2raphy will prove ot utmost value to 


Dr. Galland is Professor of Romance 
Langu iges at 


| 


University 
in ofhcer of the Intelligence Depart 
£ the US Army in World War I, 

has compiled a comprehensive bib 
phy. It covers much more than “the 
ition of cryptography to military, 


Northwestern 


matic and commercial uses.” It in 
udes hieroglyphic writings; literary ana 
and acrostics; symbolism of colors, 
emblems and insignia; jargon; uni 
languages and stenographic systems; 
ps’ signs and semaphoric signals, and 
the crude devices . . . employed dur 
ng primitive ages as a means of concealing 
mveying thought and information.” 
are approximately two thousand 
s in many languages. In time, it 
from about 500 BC to the present. 
fheulty the material listed ranges from 
ble articles in The Saturday Evening 
Fact Spy Story Magazine and Esquire 
rned treatises officially prepared for 
lvanced instruction of army and navy 
rs 
is is no mere list of books and articles. 
rtant works are fully described, usu 
vith references to more detailed treat 
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ments. Some of these entries are almost 
compact treatises. Restricted materials ar 
indicated. The locations of copies of im 
portant rare books are given 

In his endeavor to cover all pertinent 
material, Dr. Galland has included som« 
items of dubious value. Many of the listed 
discussions of so-called literary ciphers ar 
little more than demonstrations that ta 
cipher sufficiently flexible is assumed to 
exist in a literary text, any meaning which 
the user desires to find can be obtained by 
means of it. On the other hand, of the ma 
terials available to readers, Professor Gal 
land has omitted but few. And these are 
mostly unimportant. 

Perhaps the most important work 
omitted is Professor 5 M. Wolfe’s A First 
Course in Cryptanalysis CNY, Brooklyn 
College Press, 1943, 2s 
1943, 3v. and two supplements; mimeo 
graphed 


rev ised editi yn 


, a helpful work for the beginner 
An official manual not listed is US Army 
Training Regulations No. 160-5 Signal 
Communications for all Arms. Wash 
DC., War Dept. Nov. 7, 1923), which has 
valuable instructions for phrasing a mes 
sage and for the use of the Army doublk 
transposition cipher 

Many famous statesmen and _ literary 
men, as a glance through the bibliography 
reveals, have interested themselves in 
secret writing. It is unfortunate that Gal 
land missed one well-known mathema 
tician, the Reverend Charles L. Dodgson, 
better known as Lewis Carroll, the author 
of Alice In Wonderland. His Alphabetical 
Cipher (1868); reprinted in the Modern 
Library edition of his Works, (NY [1936 
p. 1283-84), however adds little to his 
fame. It was invented by Vigénere before 
him—although Dodgson probably believed 
that he had created a new system. 

Dr. Galland wisely includes fiction in 
which the solutions of ciphers enter prom 
inently into the plot. Probably more pe 
ple have learned of the principles of cryp 
tography from Edgar Allan Poe’s The 
Gold Bug than from any other source. And 
Dorothy I 


tion of a Playfair cipher by means of a 


Savers’ explanation of the solu 


probabl word in H 
1 } 1 1 
hard Vy be excelled 
! 1 
Galland, however, omits 
, ; 
catnered Serpent 
, 
ry which contain i 
] f 
i missing el 


( ( pher in use among 
» ] 
British criminals 


A letter in this cipher 
1S represented by the letter immed itely 


phabet: FH 
Used with } good 
} 


before and after it in th 


equals rV, u, etc. 


transposition this cipher can 


simple 
made fairly formidablk 


\t icast 


day uses by plotters 


on book dealing with present 
of cipher ridicu 
lously simple one) is omitted by Professor 
Galland—]. R. Carlson’s Under Cover 

To conclude, Professor Galland ha 
given us a scholarly, accurate and complet 
guide to the material (much of it fasci 
natingly interesting) of value to student 
of cryptography And as long as nations 
have secrets, skill in secret writing will 
constitute an asset to a nation—in the fu 
ture as it has in the past, ind in peace as 
well as in war.—Epwin Eviorr Wit 


OUGHBY 


What War Was Like 


SEMPER FIDELIS. By the 
Combat Correspondents William 
Sloane Asso lates 46( pag 
trations; Index; $4.50 


U.S.M.C 


ind illus 


Possibly the only Americans unfamiliar 
with the work of the Marine Combat Cor 
respondents are the soldiers 


htin th war to read the new 


who wert 
busy fi 
from other fronts hose who learned 
ibout the Marine war in the Pacific from 
the dispatches of the Marine-newspaper 
Semper Fideli: in 
ry of these dispat hes | 


} 


men will welcome 
intholo: Those who 
time to dis ver how th 

ught, will find in Semper 

of the finest off-the-cuff writ 

ing e war, as well as irrefutable ev 
de nce th it the Army made i big mistake in 
refusing to sponsor soldier correspondents 
Marine Combat Corresp ndents wer 

former newspapermen and magazin 


TDs Thevs 
ry l 


ers who enlisted in the Ci 














By Lt. Col. Stedman Chandler 
and Colonel Robert W. Robb 


Out of hard-wor experience and a thor 
ough knowledge of intelligence procedures 
Chandler and Robb have distilled the ex 
pert procedures absolutely necessary in prac 
tical combat ntelligence They cover the 
whole held from map supply to the handling 


— 


ot pt sone! 


$2.50 


PHE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN SECRET 
INTELLIGENCE 

By Dr. George S. Pettee 


Here 1s the outline of a really sound, work 


ible pl in for building up America’s strategi 


intelligence 


$2.00 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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through boot training and lived the life ot 
a Marine 


the generals insisted 


Marines first, writers second,” 
except that when 
they went overseas they dragged a portable 
typewriter along in addition to their rifles. 
lwo “CCs” were assigned to each regi- 
ind followed their outfits through 
the war, from training to combat to in 
Hitting the beaches while the 
civilian correspondents were still watching 
from the safety of a battleship, the “CCs” 
stayed on the “damned islands” long after 
the civilians had flown back to civilization 


nt 
ment, 


activation 


for a rest. For them, there were no special 
One “CC” has described them 
as “twice as old and half as rugged as their 
fellow Marines.” “They had the rank of 
noncommissioned officers and the gall of a 
rear-echelon second lieutenant,” he writes, 
“and they kept their typewriters in better 
condition than their rifles.” 

From the thousands of stories filed be 
tween 1942 and 1945, three “CCs” have 
collected the best in Semper Fidelis Ex- 
cerpts and complete articles, covering every 
phase of Marine World War II activity, 
and representing the work of more than 
100 “CCs” are Many of the 
longer articles are masterpieces of war writ 
ing. Among these are: “The Beach” by 
lim Lucas; “The Landing” by Allen R. 
Mathews; “Green Lroops on Blue Beach” 
by David Dempsey; and “They Lived 
Through Hell” by Alvin M. Josephy, Jr. 
Not all of the stories, of course, are in this 
postwar perspective, 


} 
privileges 


presented. 


catcgory I rom a 
some of them seem as old as yesterday's 
newspaper, but even these are of interest. 
I hey tell the human story of the war in 
the Pacific as seen by the men who fought 
it [his is the story most civilian corre 
spond nts neglected, for theirs was not the 
point of view of the men who did the 
fighting and the dying.) The horror of the 
war is here, but so, too, is the glorious 
camaraderie of fighting men and the GI 
humor that made the life bearable. When 
we read the colder histories of the war his 
torians are now assembling, we will need 
Semper Fidelis to remind us what war in 
the Pacific was really like. The Combat 
Correspondents knew and they have told 


it here.—Dan Herr. 


The Ernie Pyle of the Early Days 

HOME COUNTRY. By Ernie Pyle. Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates. 472 Pages; In- 
dex; $3.75. 


This is the first book Ernie ever wrote, 
although it is the last to be put between 
boards. It is a collection of some of the 
columns he wrote for the Scripps-Howard 
papers while he and The Girl were tour 
ing the United States, plus a few outlying 
areas, in a battered auto 

Ernie wrote his travel columns just as 
he did the ones that rocketed him to fame 
during the war and he had lots of regular 
readers then, too. He wrote about the little 
man, and the little man enjoyed reading 
about himself and about other little men. 
Therein is the secret of Ernie Pyle’s appeal, 
if it is a secret. He was afraid of snakes, 





got a childish pleasure out of 

picture taken with each arm an 
different state of the Union. Hi 
in seeing things that are the bi 
smallest or the onliest of their 
was smal] town America on tour 

Perhaps the only flaw in th 
that sometimes he is too self< 
rural. Once in a while you get 
pression that he is saying, “Look 
an ignorant lowbrow like yours 
his tongue in his cheek. This nev: 
his wartime columns because | 
never able to kid about death 
book, as later, he is at his best w] 
writing of the often cruel impact 
impersonal forces upon the huma 
cosms caught up in their grasp. }| 
description of the Dust Bowl drive 
the plight of the hapless dweller t f 
more forcefully than could any 
gandic, socially conscious tract. A 
word-picture of the dismal life 
chicleros of Central America wh 
miserable living by gathering the 1 
terial for American chewing gum 
smite the conscience of us all. 

Ernie Pyle was not a_ profoun 
He made no pretense at 
causes and effects. He only wrote of t 
as he saw them, in simple prose. H 
fond of referring to himself as an av 
guy. Too bad the average guy isn't mor 


like Ernie Pyle.—J. F. L. 


delvin 


Amateur Flyer’s Guide 


THE AVIATION ANNUAL OI! 
Edited by Reginald M. Cleveland. H 
per & Brothers. 250 Pages; $5.00 


[he Aviation Annual has again lived 
to its reputation as a sketch of cont 
porary aviation. Authority, authent 
and prestige are given to the book by 
tributions from such leaders in militar 
and civilian aviation as General Carl A 
Spaatz, Commanding General, Army \ 
Forces; Rear Admiral B. Sallada, Chie! 
the Bureau of Aeronautics; William A 
Burden, Assistant Secretary of Commer 
for Air; Theodore P. Wright, Administr 
tor of Civil Aeronautics; and L. We 
Pogue, President, National Aeronautic 
Association. 

There are brief but extremely 
presented reports about the contem| 
and future réle of Army and Nav 
power, civilian flying and internationa! 
travel, including sketches on proj 
planes and engines of the future and 
diction from a Department of Com: 
official that “within five years, ever 
who has $3,000 will be able to purchas 
five-place airplane with similar app 
ments to those of a good automobile. |: 
will be as simple to fly as to drive an 
mobile . . . it won’t be long thereaft 
fore we can get into our litt!e craft a 
zip wherever we wish at night or in !ogg 
weather.” There is also data and pictu 
of small, low-powered aircraft for 
flying as well as of the latest plann 
propelled fighters and bombers. 

For the enthusiastic flyer there a1 
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CAA rules and regulations on 
id the facilities planned for the 
ncluding the nation-wide program 
ps” to be placed at handy spots 
hwavs and roads for convenient 
sround control approach equip 
\irports for blind flying and in 
For the would-be flyer 
od dope about the costs involved 


indings. 


g and operating your own plane, 
ething about the new pleasures 
the private flyer. When you've 
this book you'll be able to talk 
with the best of them.—LireuTEeN 
)LONEL Davison DALziet. 


Behind the Japanese Front 
C SPANGLED MIKADO. By Frank 


vy and Cornelius Ryan. Robert M. 
de & Company. 282 Pages; $3.50. 


ficer who has served in the Far 

y find here the nostalgic odor of a 
rtilized riceheld. The reviewer is 
led of a Washington correspondent 
mplained that his editor wanted 

live in a world of crime, scandal 

squabbles, and the love affairs of 
The diligent search of 
) reporters who wrote this book re 

1 few movie actresses in occupied 

Jay but they did find plenty of Geisha 
s well as what they called 


actresses. 


affaires 
ir’ among the near-great of Japan. 

fo the authors the Supreme Cem 

of Allied Armies in the Pacific, is 
Mikado. Madame Butterfly, 1947, 
Japanese housewife adjusting herself 
under American occupation. It ap 


hat the authors are not too well 


ised with the performance of the 
\likad and some of “the little men 


MacArthur.” 


ndictive 


They are somewhat 

“the correspondents put the 

skids under the General’s publicity man 

ensor . . . one of the little clique 

vho had been with the New Mikado since 
lark days of 1940-41-42.” 


While they were not satished with mili 


tary government operations the newspaper 
n were always glad to offer a helping 
hand. Speaking of the “comic opera that 
inded the first few lists” of potential 

Val riminals, they 
the actual leader of the 

D n Society was not 


casually 
Black 
named _ until 
ths after he had been exposed by the 


rs 


comment 


For the Emperor of Japan, whom they 
Charlie,” the two authors have no 
[hey compliment themselves, 

r, for their influence over his ac 
Invited to a Geisha dinner by a court 
one of the authors suggested to the 
that the Emperor ought to mlx more 

lic. “It may have been just a coinci 
but it was not long before Hirohito 

to be the busy little bee that he is 


rsevering reader will find some dis 
of the complex problems of Japa 
onomics and demilitarization which 


ing worked out by the Supreme 


( under and his staff of competent 
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Mostly, 
however, the authors have written what 
they thought the public would want to 
read.—CoLoNEL Prestey M. MELTON 


ofhcers and civilian specialists. 


The Enemy's Research Activities 


GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD 
WAR IIL. An Anatysis oF THE Con 
puct oF Researcn. By Colonel Leslie 
E. Simon, U.S. Army. John Wiley & 
Sons. 218 Pages; Illustrations and Index 
$4.00. 


( olonel Leslie I ; 
the Ballistic 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. His rare pro 


Simon is Director of 


Research I aboratories at 


fessional competence is matched by an 


ability, even rarer among scientists, to 
write clearly and concisely. This report of 
his personal investigation of German re 
search establishments is significant. It 
analyzes organization, equipment, meth 
ods, and results and suggests reasons for 
success and failures. Some lessons for out 
own future conduct of research and devel 
opment are implicit in his findings and 
Many others are stated eX 
plicitly and with logical support. The 
study is not only vastly interesting for its 


conclusions 


exposition of how, why, and where th« 
Nazis carried on their scientific work 
There is the added attraction to the mili 
tary reader of much data on rockets and 
jet-propelled weapons, on artillery and 
projectiles, and of developments in th 
field of ballistics. 


The conclusion that Germany’s accumu 
lated peacetime research provided basic de 
sign data and facilitated wartime design 
and development is most suggestive. On 
the other hand, lack of coordination, in 
Colonel Simon’s opinion, “reduced the ef 
fectiveness of German research and de 
velopment to between one-tenth and on 
half of what it otherwise might have 
been.” 

While the author assumes a certain dk 
gree of scientific knowledge, he is careful 
to define his basic terminology. The boo! 
contributes greatly to sound thinking in 
an area of the utmost importance to na 
tional security.—D.A. 


Cicero 


ETERNAL LAWYER. A Lecat Brocra 
pHy oF Cicero. By Robert N. Wilkin 
The Macmillan Company. 264 Pages 
Index; $3.00. 


Judge Wilkin’s study of the legal sid 
of Cicero's career contributes by its orig) 
nal and novel interpretation to a better 
understanding of the man and his epoch. 
The decades of Cicero, Caesar and Pom 
pey, Antony and Cleopatra and the other 
famous people who played more or less in 
voluntary roles in the death of the Roman 
Republic, are fruitful for historical and 
biographical investigation 

In this brief book the main currents of 
Roman history are merely sketched. Simi 
larly, references to Cicero the philosopher, 
letter writer, politician and soldier are nec 








A STUDY 
OF HISTORY 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEI 
in abridgment 


By D. C. SOMERVELI 


condensation 


LT ovnbec Sm ummoth SIX volume study 


[his one volume 


of history has been uniformly acclaimed 


l classic a beautifully edited vol 
] 
uric which makes availablk ror the hirst 
| | 
} 


| 1 
time the thought of a historian who will 


| 1] 


rank With th rreatest Of all time 


$5.00 


MONTGOMERY 


By ALAN MOOREHEAD 


Field Marshal Sir Bernard Montgom 
ery, Viscount Alamein, was and is the 
controvers\ 


center of more dispute 


and criticism than any other hgure 1n 
World War Il. Alan Moorehead, 
author of ECLIPSE, has written the 
story of the man and his campaign: 

and of his personal eccentricities. Re 
search and a ott for inte rpretation make 


Moorehead’s book fascinating reading 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 
Its Organization & Policies 


By DR. HAJO HOLBORN 


A critical and comprehensive review of 
American Military Government during 
and since World War II. Dr. Holborn, 
a qualified historian and a close ob- 
server of AMG in both its planning and 
operative stages, thoroughly appraises 
the accomplishments of our Military 
Government, and analyzes carefully the 
political motives and objectives which 
lie behind it. 


8.3.00 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
MANUAL BINDER 


Keep your field manuals available 
and ready for easy reference. Use 
the special field manual binder avail- 
able at the Infantry Journal for the 


extremely reasonable price of 


$1.00 


SOVIET SPIES 
By RICHARD HIRSCH 


Soviet Spies is one of the strangest 
books of our generation, the almost in- 
credible story of Soviet espionage in 
America . . . espionage which depended 
on ordinary intelligent citizens of the 
U.S. and Canada who were convinced 
that betrayal of top secret information 
was justified and even laudable. Not the 
least of this story is the demonstration 
of the slow, painstaking, psychological 
conditioning which brought Americans 
to a belief in Communist ideals. 


$1.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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essarily limited. One must go to a stand- 
ard biography for a picture of the whole 
man but Judge Wilkin’s book is an essen- 
tial supplement for an important phase of 
Cicero’s work. 

In the eves of a modern lawyer, what 
judgment can be passed on Cicero, the 
lawyer of two thousand years ago? Judge 
Wilkin conc ludes that Cicero was a “cham 
pion of high professional standards.” AI 
though Cicero was a conservative, he be 
lieved in an evolution of law. “Cicero’s 
remain constant 
through all vicissitudes—they are still the 


ideals and_ principles 
inspiration of the profession. Through de 
votion to these ideals the function of the 
lawyer is elevated to the status of states- 
manship.” 

\ll the well known exercises of our 
early years in Latin—the Manilian Law, 
the charges against Verres, the Catilinarian 
conspiracy are explained and clarified. The 
result is not only more light on Cicero's 
character, but a better understanding of 
Cicero’s arguments, logic and eloquence. 
Judge Wilkin also finds him a man of 
moral courage, of such fine qualities as 
natural uprightness, intellectual honesty, 
contempt for wealth. He admits a few 
minor faults such as vanity, but his Cicero 
is a gentleman and a credit to the legal 
It is not a sprightly book but 
I found it a readable and pertinent com 
mentary.—D. A 


protessic mn 


ONE LAST LOOK AROUND. By Clark 
Lee. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 295 Pages; 
$3.75 
Clark Lee is an International News 

Service correspondent who wrote a pretty 

good book early in the war called They 

Call It Pacific. 


he was ahead 


He should have quit when 


One Last Look Around is just about 
what its name implies. It tells something 
of the first days of the occupation of Japan, 
including a highly entertaining chapter on 
the attempted suicide of Tojo; it takes a 
rap at American foreign policy in per- 
mitting the Emperor to continue as even 
nominal ruler of Japan, and blows a few 
peas at brass hats in general. It gives some 
interesting sidelights on the postwar un- 
rest in the Far East. But that’s as far as it 
It's a superficial rehash of leaves 
trom a correspondent’s notebook, a genre 
that has been plaguing the book world for 
the past twenty years.—J. F. L. 


y 
VOCS. 


The Caribbean Peoples 


ANGRY MEN—LAUGHING MEN. By 


Wenzell Brown. Greenberg, Publisher. 
369 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


Wenzell Brown wrote a very bad book 
about Puerto Rico last year. The success 
of that book had persuaded him that a 
survey of all the Caribbean islands could 
be as popular. He presents, therefore, the 
story of his visit to the “Caribbean 
Caldron.” But his book combines the worst 
features of a travel diary and a hastily 
written exposé. 





Mr. Brown is a poor writer. | 
a bad reporter. I am certain, for 
he is wrong in his charge that T; 
Dominican dictator, “controls ty 
largest newspapers” in Puerto R 
suspect that many of his other 
questionable. He is filled with 

particularly against Puerto Ric 
he obviously detests. He insist 
was cursed and threatened from 
of the Caribbean to the other bu: 
sons for this unique persecutior 
made clear 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Br 
only added to the confusion and i 
about the peoples of the Carib 
ready existing in the United St \ 
of us would profit by learning m 
our neighbors to the south.—D.] 


General Knudsen 


KNUDSEN: A Brocrapny. By > 
Beasley. W hittlesey | louse, Met Ta 
Hill Book Co., Inc. 397 Pages ] 


A big Dane came to the United Sta: 
in 1900, looking for a job. Sixte: 
later William Knudsen was receiving $ 
000 a year, having graduated fro; 
cycle factory to become a productio 
with Henry Ford. He set up the 
sembly lines. Ford grew fast and 
Knudsen but the two strong perso 
clashed and Knudsen went to Ger 
Motors where he challenged I 
periority in production and sales 

William S. Knudsen was ca 
Washington 1940 when 
United States was so pitifully bar 


early in 


instruments for its own protection. 
his job to bring the level of mater 
production to an _ unbelievable 
high. He was not familiar with 
inter-agency 
capital and met with much opposition. | 
he steadfastly carried on his duties t 
country and to its President. Knudse: 
the only man in our entire history w 
was given a direct appointment i1 
Army of the United States in the rank 
Lieutenant General. 

The author includes many statistics 
well as some anti-New-Deal_philosoph 

Georce T. TRIAL. 


THE WAR: Srxru Year. By Fdgar M 
Innis. Oxford University Press. 34+ 
Pages; Index; Maps; $3.00. 


In this, the last of Professor McInnis 
series of six volumes, one for each year 
the war, the author brings us to the en 
of hostilities with Japan. As he did in th 
previous five books, he treats the time anc 
space factors of a world-wide war in : 
manner that permits even the casual stu 
dent to realize the sequence of events an 
the correlation of the widespread batt 
fronts. In four main sections, one for ea) 
quarter beginning with the October to ) 
cember (1944) period, he has placed ! 
essential elements of military and politic 
events in logical order. A Documentary Ap 
pendix includes the text of the france 
Soviet Alliance; the Armistice with Hun 


operations of the nat 
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Yalta Declaration; the German 
\lilitary Surrender; the Soviet de 
n of the non-aggression pact with 
ve Soviet declaration of war with 

Allied proclamation calling for 
nder of Japan Cfollowed by the 
ynsmittal of Japan’s offer of sur 
the United States’ reply, and the 
and the Japanes 
1t of surrender. There are also a 


ccc ptanc e 


y and an index. Clear, well de 
ups add to the value of the book 


USA. By John Gunther. Harper 


thers. 979 Pages; Index: $5.00 


fourth of Gunther's “Inside” books 
Asia and 


\merica IS a huge, ill-organized, 


rs delved into Europe, 


written tome that demands far 
rt in the reading than it is worth 
doubt the sincerity of the author 
ize the months of backbreaking 
it went into the book. But he has 
combine a little bit of guidebook 
pinch of political analysis there, 
with dashes of biography, sociol 
1omics and what have you, and 
mpted to string the whole thing 
It can’t 
Sections of the book are extremely 


nto a coherent narrative 


Almost everyone will want to 
the index, find the particular por 
the country they're interested in, 
n see what Gunther has to say 

That's probably the best way to 
book. The section on the South 
the part about Texas particularly, 
does an excellent job on California 
fact remains that Inside USA is a 
freak, a monstrosity. It has much 
1e attraction as a two-headed calf 


ACE FOR ASIA. By Harold R 
The Macmillan Company. 295 

$3.50. 
Orient is in a seething state with 
ferment increasing. No Peace For 
\sia deals with this problem of unrest. 
he author points first to China and bit- 
ittacks Chiang Kai-shek for misrule 
Next, he deals 
Indo-China, Malaya, Java, India and 
The author feels that it is un 
ite that so much of our foreign pol 
vas determined at Cairo, Teheran, 
ind Potsdam. He thinks it was 
h these conferences that the United 
found itself aiding the imperialism 
tain, France and the Dutch in Asia. 
yples of Asia had read the Atlantic 
rand what Sumner Welles had said 
freedom of all peoples to determine 
vn government. These same pe ople 
\merican tanks and trucks used 
them as the imperialistic 


dishonest regime. 


torces 
back to preserve order people who 
ittempting to set up their own in 
lence. The United States had 
for a new order of things. It acted 
old order. The author, formerly 
istern war correspondent for News 
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week and now its special projects editor, 

has been excluded from China because of 

his bitter attacks on the Chinese regime 
Grorce T. JTriat. 


Bob Feller’s Story 


STRIKEOUT STORY. By Bob Fellet 
\. S. Barnes & Company, 1947. 258 


Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 


Ever since Bob Feller struck out eight 
St. Louis Cardinals in his first big-league 
appearance in 1936, he has been at the 
top of American League pitchers. Three 
times he has led in games pitched, four 
times in innings pitched, three times—and 
once tied—in winnings, and five times in 
strikeouts. On the less attractive side, he 
has led twice in bases on balls and in hits 
His 348 strikeouts in 1946 surpassed the 
42-vear old record of the oreat Rube Wad 
dell. 

Strikeout Story is not a literary master 
piece, but it is an honest record, full of 
anecdotes of Feller’s early training by his 
father, whom he credits as being the great 
est factor in his success. In his book Felle: 
also relates the untold story of his legal 
tangles with Judge Landis, his Navy serv 
ice, his family life, his pitching perform 
ances and how they involve more than 
throwing a fast ball. Any baseball fan will 
get much enjoyment from this real Amer 


N.].A. 


AMERICAN POLICY AND THE CHI 
NESE REVOLUTION 1925-1928. By 
Dorothy Borg. 
Pacific Relations and The 
Company. 440 
Index; $5.00. 


ican success story 


American Institute of 
Macmillan 


Pages; Bibliography 


This heavy volume presents an im 
mense, detailed study of American diplo 
matic policy pertaining to China between 
1925 and 1928. 


herself to English-language materials, in 


The author has confined 


cluding interviews. She makes no refer 
ence to the extensive Chinese literature 
dealing with the topic and pe riod. In ap 
proach, style, and execution, the book re 
sembles a Ph.D. dissertation, though the 
publishers disingenuously fail to identify 
Miss Borg 
is stated to have obtained her Ph.D. from 
Columbia in 1946.) The author has saved 
future generations of research people a lot 


the book one way or the other. 


of work and by her far-reaching scanning 
of scattered materials, her interview of 
prominent makers, observers, or victims of 
the policies concerned, and her assembl\ 
of important fact, she has contributed to 
the field. The Chinese 
viewed, of course, only in the special per 


revolution — is 


spective of providing an occasion and field 
for American diplomacy.—Paut M. A 
LINEBARGER. 


OFF MY SEA CHEST. By Lewis H 
Conarroe. Henry Holt & Company. 282 


Pages; $2.75. 
Mr. Conarroe didn’t like the Navv. The 
Navy didn’t like Mr. Conarroe. In all prob 
ability, both had excellent reasons, which 
are evident between the lines of this war 





CIVIL WAR 


LETTERS FROM 
LEE’S ARMY 
Abridged by C. M. BLACKFORD III 


i Virginia Cavalry 


1865. $4.50 


A VOLUNTEER’S 


ADVENTURES 
By JOHN W. DEFOREST 


tter 


$4.00 


THREE DAYS 


By STEPHEN LONGSTREET 


WAR YEARS WITH 
JEB STUART 


By LT. COL. W. W. BLACKFORD 


Valuable and 


War Between the St $3.00 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS 


In three volumes 
By DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


Vol. I Manassas to Malvern Hill 
Vol. Il Cedar Mountain to Chancellors 


Vol. I1]—Gettysburg to Appomattox 


The preeminently thx 


rough and 


in command. Each volume $5.00 


BEDFORD FORREST 
By ANDREW NELSON LYTLI 


The biography of one 


federate ders 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 








Here’s the Know-How 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MECHANICS 


By Morton C. Mott-Smith 
and Marjorie Van de Water 


A compact handbook which takes the 


principles of mechanics and breaks them 
down into clear, simple explanations and 
pictures—covers atoms and molecular 


tructure, inertia, mass, motion, force, 
power, work, the lever, the wheel, gear 
pumps, speed, acceleration—the 
whole field of mechanics up to and in- 
cluding suggestions for demonstration 
and experiment. Invaluable for the man 
who wants to brush up—or to instruct 
the young painlessly. $1.50 


( hain . 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRICITY 
By Morton C. Mott-Smith 


Companion volume to Fundamentals of 
Mechanics. Pictures, simple experiments, 
and clear, readable text take the reader 
from lessons in simple magnetism, 
through the study of static electricity, 
electric current, batteries, electrolysis, 
circults, induction, capacitance, and the 
practical applications of electricity in 
power and communications. F'undamen- 
tals of Electricity is especially notable 
for the fact that the experiments recom- 
mended use materials which are actually 
available around the average household 
of today. $1.50 


USE OF TOOLS 


By Fremont Davis and 
Marjorie Van de Water 


Employing the same technique as Knots 
and Rope, this companion piece covers 
the field of tools from the hammer to 
power tools. The care of tools, safety 
measures, effective employment of tools, 
and the varying uses for tools of the 
same general type are clearly and ef- 
fectively illustrated. $3.50 


KNOTS AND ROPE 


By Fremont Davis and 
Marjorie Van de Water 
Clear, simple instruction and _ step-by- 
step photographic illustrations demon- 
strate the make-up and handling of rope 
and cable, and the tying and use of knots. 


Explains which knot to use for a given 
purpose. $2.00 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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time autobiography of a Naval Reserve of 
ficer. Reserve officers, Army or Navy, 
must learn early in their careers to relax and 
enjoy it. Lieutenant (later Lieutenant 
Commander) Conarroe never did learn to 
relax. In his case I believe I can under- 
stand why many of his Regular shipmates 
chose him as a special target. After all, his 
torch lit so easily. In spite of the author's 
deplorable anti-Annapolis attitude, the 
book makes excellent reading; every Naval 
Reserve officer should enjoy it no end, and 
most Regular Navy ofhcers, if they are 
wise, will have a sphygmomanometer 
handy as they learn of the ungratefulness 
of this viper they took to their bosoms. 
as 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITH 
SONIAN INSTITUTION — 1945. 


Government Printing Office. $1.75. 


Ihe Smithsonian's Annual Report as 
such takes up about one-fourth of this 
bound volume, and shows its now highly 


ramified interests and projects as well as 





the efhcient handling of the | 
funds. The other three-quarters rome 
eral Appendix, is given to scient 

several of which are of especial! 

terest to the military reader. 

One such is Drinking Wate: S 
Water in which W. Y. Consali 
and A. C. Ivy review and weig 
tempts to find light, efficient, an 
equipment for the purpose. O 
Plastics and Metals Competitor ( 
laborators? by G. K. Scriber; Th 
Position of the U. S. and the Or 
the Future by Elmer W. Pehrs: 
ing Rubber in California by E. | 
ind Human Problems in Milit 
tion by Detlev W. Bronk. 

[his report concludes with a b 
mary of the Smithsonian Institut 
in World War II, which shows ¢ 
thorough cooperation and energet 
time service to the nation in mai 
tions of effort. The report, inclad 
appendix, is well edited and rea 


G.V. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS - 


CRITICS & CRUSADERS. By Charles 
\. Madison. Henry Holt and Company. 
572 Pages; Index; $3.50. The lives and 
ideas of rebels against things as they are. 


\MERICA’S STAMPS. By Maud and 
Miska Petersham. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 144 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. “One 
Hundred Years of U. S. Postage Stamps.” 


THE STORY OF THE FBL. By the edi- 
tors of Look with an introduction by J. 
Edgar Hoover. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
286 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 
HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. By Elaine 
Sanceau. W. W. Norton & Company. 
318 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. 
By Lillian Hellman. The Viking Press. 
134 Pages; $2.00. The text of a current 


New York hit play. 


FOR THE RIGHTS OF MEN. By Carl 
Carmer. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 
64 Pages; $2.00. 
liberties. 

THE PORTABLE DANTE. By Paul 
Milano. The Viking Press. 662 Pages; 
$2.00. 

CAIRO CONCERTO. By John Rogers 
Shuman. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
277 Pages; $2.75. Fiction—a story of an 
exiled band of civilians in Egypt. 
PALESTINE MISSION: A Personal Rec- 
ord. By Richard Crossman. Harper & 
Brothers. 210 Pages; Index; Maps; $2.75 


BARS FROM BILIBID PRISON. By 
Charles Brown. Foreword by General 
Jonathan M. Wainwright. The Naylor 
Company. 129 Pages; $2.75. Poems by a 
prisoner of the Japs. 


FOREIGN POLICY REPORTS—April 


The struggle for civil 


1, 1947. Immigration Policy of the Unit 
States. By Earl G. Harrison. Foreign P 
cy Association. 8 Pages; $.25. 


OPERATION LIFELINE. By James | 
with photographs by Joe Rosenthal. Z 
Davis Publishing Company. 171 Pag 
Illustrated; $5.00. “History and dey 
ment of Naval Air Transport Servic 


IF A MAN BE MAD. By Harold Mai 

Doubleday & Company. 435 Pages; $3 

Another book on alcoholics. Sas 
KINGSBLOOD ROYAL. By Sin racers 
Lewis. Random House. 348 Pages; $2 
Highly touted novel on racial prob 
BLUE WATER NAVIGATION 
Svend T. Simonsen. Cornell Marit 
Press. 198 Pages; Charts; $3.50. 

A DICTIONARY OF INTERN 
TIONAL AFFAIRS. By A. M. Hyamsor 


Public Affairs Press. 353 Pages; $3 


SAM JONES: LAWYER. By Ben Jon Fight 
The University of Oklahoma Press. 2!" 

Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. A country lawyer 
from the late eighties to the early twenties 
THEY ALMOST KILLED HITLE! New W 
Edited by Gero v. S. Gaevernitz; with « 
Introduction by Major General Williar 


. Donovan. The Macmillan Compan nee 
150 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. Story of ! 194 te 


German Underground. 


THE HOLIDAY READER. Edited Secret 
Bernard Smith and Philip Van Dor Secret | 


Stern. Simon & Schuster. 750 Page 
$3.95. 

BREAD AND RICE. By Doris Rubens 
Foreword by Carlos P. Romulo. Thursto" 
Macauley Associates. 234 Pages; 5° 
The story of an American girl w 
from the Japs in the Luzon mount:ins 
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The books listed here are stocked for 
can prompt shipment. Use the handy 
order form at the bottom of this page. 
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WORLD WAR II 
The Big Picture 
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M es At War 
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Navy in Action 
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U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) F .25 
U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 
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Asia and the Pacific 
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The Making of Modern China (Lattimore) 
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Guide to the Soviet Union (Mandel) 5.00 
Russia (Pares) 25 
The Russian Army (Kerr) , 2.75 
The Soviet Far East (Mandel) 2.50 
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Air Forces 
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Cloth edition 2.50. Paper edition . .25 
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Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know 

About) (Greene) .. Soc 2.50 
He's in the Paratroops cow Getnased . 2.75 
War on Wheels (Kutz) .... : : 2.00 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff) .. ite coens 2.50 

THE NAVY 
| American Sea Power Since 1775 

(Ed. by Allan Wescott) “o : 5.00 
Annapolis Today (Banning) 2.75 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) 3.00 
Command at Sea (Cope) ; 2.75 
Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) ; 3.50 
Naval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) 3.50 
Naval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) 2.50 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) Caasche 3.75 


Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Sprout) 3.75 


THE MARINE CORPS 


Guidebook for Marines (Official) .... 1,00 
History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) .... 5.50 
Your Marine Corps in World Wor I! 

(Leatherneck) Ptah Shean ok Wintec ein 4.50 
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MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 


John J. Pershing—My Friend and Classmate 
(Andrews) etancneresdeumnl 2.00 
Madame Curie (Eve Curie) ii 1.09 
McNair: Educator of an Army (Kahn) 2.00 
Montgomery (Moorehead) 4.00 
Soldier of Democracy: Eisenhower (Davis) 3.50 
THE ATOMIC AGE 
The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power & Wo 
Order (Brodie) 2.00 
Atomic Energy (Smyth) 1.25 
Atomic Energy (Nimmo) 2.00 
Dawn Over Zero (Laurence) 3.00 
Explaining The Atom (Hecht) .......... 2.75 
| Journal of Immunology ‘ 1.00 
Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown) 2.00 
Nucleonics (U. S. Navy) ................ 1.00 
One World or None (American Scientists) 1.00 
Operation Crossroads (Official Photos) 3.00 
Our Atomic World (Los Alamos scientists) .50 
Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to A-Bom 
De -cctdésqundsandnmensnesuee 2.00 
| Report on International Control of Atomic Energy 35 
SCIENCE 
Animals of the Pacific World 25 
1-240: Arctic Manual .... 25 
Arctic Manuva! (Stefansson) .............. 3.00 
Birds of the Philippines .................. 3.75 
1-231: Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees 10 
First Year College Chemistry (Lewis) 1.00 
First Year College Physics .... 75 


Alexande f Macedon (Lamb) 3.50 
Beginr f the U.S. Army (Jacobs) 5.00 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns 2.50 
Du Picq's Battle Studies 2.00 
Fifteen Decisive Bottles (Creasey 4.00 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 25 
Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) ..........+++- 3.50 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) 2.00 
Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetius) .. 1.50 
Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know 

About Pratt 2.50 | 
75 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 2.50 
Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt) .25 
Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 5.00 
War Through the Ages (Montross) , 5.00 

rid Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) .. 3.50 

Early American Wars 

American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. | .. 5.00 
American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. |! 5.00 
America in Arms (Palmer) 25 
Big Sky (Guthrie 3.50 
ee I BO go viccseccasndsedsaeeon 3.00 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.50 
Peet TS BRO occ nccensceedécesevenns 238 
The Perilous Fight (Swanson) 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) ........... .25 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) .......... 2.00 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) ........ 2.00 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding) .... 6.00 
lS rs 3.00 





MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks 
most of the titles in the Modern Library 
series. For a list of all Modern Library 
books write the Book Service. Modern Li- 
brary books are $1.25 a copy; Modern 
Library Giants are $1.95 a copy; Illustrated 
Modern Library books are $2.50 a copy. 








Civil War 


Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton) 
Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Conflict (Milton) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Experiment in Rebellion (Dowdey) ............ 3.75 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, each .. 5.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .......... 3.50 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols. ........ 7.50 
Memoirs of a Volunteer (Beatty) ............. 3.50 
Reveille in Washington (Leech) ............-. 3.75 

| Scarlet Patch (Lancaster) .....cccccccccccccce 3.00 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) .............. 5.00 
Strategy in the Civil War (Deaderick) ......... 2.50 
Three Days (Longstreet) ............eeeee0+: 2.75 
Touched With Fire (Howe) .............-0000- 3.00 
Volunteer’s Adventures (DeForest) ............ 3.00 
War Years With Jeb Stuart (Blackford) .. 3.00 

World War | 
Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) .25 
Fighting Tanks 1916-32 (Jones, Rarey, Icks) .... 2.50 
Great Soldiers of the First World War (DeWeerd) .25 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) ....... 25 
Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) ... 3.00 
With Pershing in Mexico (Toulmin) .........- 2.00 
BIOGRAPHIES 
An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser) ....... 3.50 
Ba Venbos Glenbarl) oc .cccscssecevcccccsecs 4.00 
Great Soldiers of the Second World Wor 
PEE n.cccnkcceectsneneecaneetnuwods 3.75 


cal 


Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) 2.40 
How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) ..... 2.00 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night . 10 
Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 

Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 

Cloth edition 3.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Navigation for Marines and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) ...... 1.00 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition .50 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 

Cloth edition 3.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 2.00 
Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridge) 25 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) sha ea ed acenn enae 3.00 
Rockets & Space Travel (ley) ...... 3.75 





| Speech for the Military (Brembeck & Rights) 


Fishes and Shells of the Pacific “World 
(Nichols and Bartsch) 





Survival 
Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) 
What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 
Scientists) 
Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition 


25 
3.95 


25 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


ee Te PE nick coos seks ccnepeeeee 2.00 
Blitz French (Nicot) ppereT er eee 7 
Blitz German (Brandt) ................ 75 
Civil and Military German (Pefter) — 2.50 
Current Spanish (Martinez) ninidicaataaial 1.00 
English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 1.50 
French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) . 50 
French Grammar (Du Mont) .............- 1.00 
German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 50 
German Grammar (Greenfield) ............. 75 
Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) 1.75 
Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) 1.75 
Italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 

DL. sc c.cnacdekd deni na ne eateneeen 1.25 
Italian Sentence Book (Henius) ............. 25 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) .......... 5.00 


30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English 
Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) 
Spanish Dictionary (Heniuvs) ............-+- 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) 
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